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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


HE revelations of political cam- 
paign subscriptions are humo- 
rous, cynical, disgusting, and 
exceedingly instructive. How 
the givers and the receivers 

squirm and explain and protest! The 
great value of these scandalous revela- 
tions is the measure they give of the 
moving forward of the public conscience. 
When Mr. Archbold of the Standard Oil 
Company gave $100,000 in 1904 to the 
treasurer of the Republican fund, he gave 
it in cash and he wished to make sure that 
it would be “gratefully appreciated” by 
Mr. Roosevelt. “Gratefully appreciated”’ 
is an apt phrase. It was not appreciated, 
as Mr. Archbold hoped it would be; but 
there is no assertion by anybody that it 
was returned. Mr. Roosevelt has de- 
clared that Mr. Knox remarked that he 
had never heard of anybody’s refusing 
campaign money from any source. It was 
perfectly natural that Mr. Archbold should 
attribute the prosecution of his company 
to his refusal to contribute-more and it is 
perfectly natural that the enemies of Mr. 
Roosevelt should conclude that the large 
sum contributed by Mr. Frick had some- 
thing to do with the failure to prosecute 
the steel corporation. 


In a word, when great corporations or 
other “interests,” whether corporate or 
individual, contribute to election funds, 
both contributors and beneficiaries of the 
election are put to a strain. They gen- 
erally expect to give and to receive pay- 
ment in some form; or, if they do not, 
they cannot escape the suspicion of ex- 
pecting it. You have tarred hands if you 
touch this dirty stick at either end, no 
matter who you are nor what your 
motives. 

Since 1904 we have come a good way out 
of that dismal immorality which Mr. 
Hanna reduced to a science. We have 
forbidden by law the continuation of cor- 
poration contributions; and, more import- 
ant than that, we have come into a mood to 
demand publicity of all campaign funds 
—who gave them and how they were spent. 

The frankness of Governor Wilson and 
his managers and their wish to win the 
election with the smallest expenditure in 
recent times is the most popular as well as 
the cheapest kind of campaigning that 
can be done. And, best of all, the grip of 
campaign contributors on the Government 
cannot again be renewed. The insolence 
of cold cash —we gain incalculably in 
proportion as we escape that. 
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THE GROWTH OF AMERICAN CITIES 
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THE SIXTY-SECOND CONGRESS 
HE work of the second session 
of the Sixty-second Congress — 

the longest session in thirty years 

-—has_ received more public attention 
than any other for many years. Though 
the upper house has been Republican, 
the work of the Congress may fairly 
be called a Democratic achievement. 
It has to its credit a very serious 
effort (1) to take off the tariff burden 
from the people and to make the 
cost of living cheaper; (2) to make 
the political life cleaner; and (3) to 
establish more humane conditions in 
industry. 

It passed bills reducing the tariff on 
wool and on cotton, the two standard 
materials for clothing. It passed a bill 
reducing the tariff on steel and iron, which 
affects the cost of almost everything from 
transportation systems to the kitchen 
stove. It also framed a measure putting 
farmers’ and laborers’ supplies upon the 
free list, and another taking off all duties 
on sugar. But none of these became laws 
because they met with the President’s 
disapproval. 

In endeavoring to make political life 
cleaner, it passed a proposed amendment to 
the Constitution providing for the popular 
election of Senators; a law requiring pub- 
licity of campaign funds and expenses; and 
another limiting the amount that any can- 
didate for Congress may spend in his 
campaign, under which one Representative 
has already been debarred. 

The creation of the Industrial Commis- 
sion, the Children’s Bureau, the passage 
of the law taxing white sulphur matches 
(which give people “phossy-jaw’’) out of 
existence, are an earnest of its desires to 
improve the conditions of life and labor. 
This session has also to its credit the pas- 
sage of the Bourne-Lewis parcels post law. 
On the other hand, the Sixty-second Con- 
gress has had-as weak a backbone as its 
Republican predecessors in dealing with 
the pension scandal, and it has passed a 
Panama Canal Bill that favors a particular 
industry at the expense of the public 
though its other provisions make it a 
memorable enactment. 
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THE PARCELS POST AT LAST 


HE parcels post, passed in the last 
days of Congress to go into opera- 
tion the first of next year, will 

bring a new era of convenience, for even 
in its experimental form it will serve the 
people more promptly than the express 
companies and it will serve more of them, 
for the express companies hardly served 
those people outside the cities and towns 
at all. 

Eleven pounds in weight and a total of 
six feet long and around are the limits 
placed on the size of a package which may 
be sent: through the mails at parcels post 
rates. The rates depend upon the dis- 
tances which parcels are carried. Directed 
to a place less than 100 miles, approxi- 
mately, from its starting point, a package 
not over a pound in weight would cost five 
cents; to a place approximately 300 miles 
away six cents; to a place approximately 
600 miles away, seven cents; 1,200 miles, 
eight cents; 2,000 miles away, nine cents; 
2,800 miles away, ten cents; 3,600 miles, 
eleven cents; and to all further places 
twelve cents. Additional weight is 
charged in the first zone, three cents 
a pound extra; the second zone, four 
cents; the third zone, five cents; the 
fourth zone, six cents; the fifth zone, 
seven cents; the sixth zone, nine cents; 
the seventh zone, ten cents; and to all 
further points, twelve cents extra for each 
additional pound. 

The zone system is a new principle in 
post office management. It would seem 
to be uneconomic to charge as much for 
carrying a package from one town to the 
next as for transporting it across the con- 
tinent, or to our island possessions. A 
country of small territory can afford to 
have one rate only, but when distances 
are so vast as they are in the United States, 
a different problem is presented. 

Will the new experiment succeed? It is 
not pretended by its advocates that it is 
the best possible plan. The. rates are 
high. Distance to Germany may be taken 
as fairly represented by the third zone, 
approximately 600 miles. The cost of 
sending an eleven pound package within 
this zone will be fifty-eight cents. In 
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Germany it can be sent 600 miles for 
twelve cents; in France for sixteen cents. 

However, the Postmaster General can 
change the classifications of mailable arti- 
cles, the weight limit, the rates of postage, 
the system of zones or almost any other 
conditions imposed by the new law (either 
to serve the public better or to increase 
the revenue), but to make these changes 
he has to have the approval of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. The new 
law, is, therefore, frankly an experiment. 
It affords the post office an opportunity 
to work out its own salvation and the 
public’s. It gives the executive latitude 
enough to be efficient. But with the 
added power which this law gives the 
office of Postmaster General it becomes 
particularly necessary that that official be 
a man who has ability and the inclination 
to use it for the public good. The law 
marks a new era of convenience for the 
public and the end of at least one special 
privilege with a sinister political influence 
— that of the express companies. 


THE TWO-EDGED PANAMA ACT 


HE Panama Canal Act, whether or 
not it be a violation of our treaty 
with Great Britain, is a continua- 

tion of an indefensible special privilege — 
practically a ship subsidy. The bill takes 
great pains to keep the railroads out of 
the coastwise shipping business in which 
the law already prohibits any foreign ships 
from competing. By eliminating these 
sources of competition a tempting condi- 
tion for the formation of a shipping trust 
is created with the privilege of the free pas- 
sage of the canal added as an inducement. 

But the act also contains a provision al- 
lowing foreign-built ships to be entered in 
American registry and allowing free mat- 
erial for shipbuilding to come into the 
United States and to be used on American 
ships. This is a piece of legislation that 
has been long desired and many times 
refused. Hitherto none but American- 
owned ships built in America behind the 
high-tariff wall could engage in our coast- 
wise trade. Even in the foreign trade 


only American-built ships could fly the 
American flag. 


The Payne Act of three 
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years ago, however, allowed all materials 
for shipbuilding and repairing that were 
to be used in any ships built in this coun- 
try, except those for the coastwise trade, 
to come in free. Our shipyards could build 
a cheap ship for a foreigner to use in his 
country, or a cheap ship for an American 
to use in the foreign trade, but it could not 
build a cheap ship for an American to 
use along his own coast. But the new 
Panama Act goes much further and allows 
free raw material for shipbuilding to enter 
our shipyards even if the American coast- 
wise shippers are to be the beneficiaries 
thereof. It also allows foreign ships to 
be entered in the American registry if they 
are used in the foreign trade, which in- 
cludes the Philippines and Cuba. 

This ought to be the beginning of a 
new era of American shipping, an era of 
freedom again. Thus a great restraint on 
our trade is removed. Free material, free 
ships, and an unfettered trade on the high 
seas — these are great steps in the right 
direction. There remains still to open our 
coastwise trade to the ships of all nations, 
to all competition. 


NEW ORLEANS UNDER COMMIS- 
SION GOVERNMENT 


EW ORLEANS has voted 10 to 1 
N to put its 339,075 people under the 

commission form of government. 
This is the largest city that has so far 
adopted this method of making city gov- 
ernment simpler and its responsibility 
more compact. 

There are now 202 cities governed by 
commissions, from Hartselles, Ala., and 
Hamilton, IIl., with less than one thousand 
five hundred people each, to Memphis, 
Tenn., with more than one hundred 
thousand and St. Paul, Minn., with nearly 
a quarter of a million; and now New 
Orleans with more than a third of a million. 

The first merit of the method is that 
the problem in city government is simpli- 
fied at the very start. Party politics and 
all other irrelevant questions are set aside 
in the beginning. The voters have a 
chance to say directly whether they prefer 
this set of men or that set. There is 
nothing to confuse them. And the direct 
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responsibility of the commissioners tends 
to make them efficient. 

And yet even the commission form of 
government, as great an improvement in 
honesty and efficiency as it is, is not so 
efficient as it should be. When a town 
elects a distinguished lawyer to be the 
head of its street department, it may know 
that he is an honest and intelligent man, 
but it has no guarantee of his managing 
ability or his knowledge of paving. The 
city of Staunton, Va., when the state 
constitution prevented it from having a 
commission to govern it, employed a 
trained engineer to act as general manager 
of the city. That was adding technical 
knowledge to good intentions. Sumter, 
S. C., is now taking up this plan. This is 
the nearest American approach to the 
German method of training mayors — of 
making city administration a distinct 
profession and an honorable career. 


s 


THE PENALTY OF NEGLECTED 
EDUCATION 


OUTH CAROLINA has again chosen 

S the unfittest possible man for 

Governor and thus again pays 

the heavy penalty of previous genera- 

tions’ neglect of popular education. Gov- 

ernor Blease’s administration, which is to 

be continued for another term, is the most 

shocking and discouraging in recent times 
in any commonwealth. 

The forgotten man in South Carolina, 
the product of the neglected school, un- 
taught, untrained, and suspicious, con- 
tinues to plague the state. He has none 
of the information of civilization; he has 
never had a chance to get it. What we 
call progress does not appeal to him; he 
doesn’t understand it. He cannot rise 
above the low level of his information, 
and he votes for Blease. 

Such is the political price of neglecting 
men. Economically the penalty is as bad. 
It means shanties instead of houses; lack 
of sanitation; poor farms and poverty — 
all the kindred ills of ignorance. 

This is all the greater pity because with- 
in recent years most admirable educa- 
tional and economic progress has begun in 
South Carolina and the present rate of 
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advancement is a credit to the real leaders 
of the people, and the present political 
backwardness is the result of preceding 
neglect and stagnation. Happily*it can- 
not last long. 


THE PRACTICAL LESSON 
BEFORE US 


T IS a startling calculation that Mr. 
| Yoakum made of the increased cost of 
living in five important countries 
during the last ten years. The relative 
rate of the rise of prices is shown thus: 
What a dollar will buy in England, it 
requires $1.02 to buy in Belgium; $1.18 
in France; $1.18 in Germany; and $1.38 
in the United States. Yet prices have of 
course gone up in England also. 
While it is true that the rise of prices is 
a world-wide movement, it has not been a 
uniform movement by any means. To 
general causes must be added also local 
causes. And among the local causes in 
the United States, whatever others there 
may be, two surely stand out: the tariff and 
the wasteful organization of our distribut- 
ing machinery. One might say the waste- 
ful machinery of our whole economic and 
financial life. And these are causes that 
it is within our power to remove. We 
can really revise the tariff downward. 
We can give the farmers an economical 
system of credit; we can spread codperative 
buying and selling; we can make good 
roads; we can cut out useless middlemen 
and middle machinery. We can begin at 
the bottom, if we are so minded, and 
manage our affairs not as adventurers and 
exploiters of a new continent but as an 
orderly and properly organized community 
of economic human beings who know that 
waste is crime and leads to poverty. 





ABOUT REGULATING THE PRESS 


HE recent post office appropriation 
act contained a provision which 
requires newspapers and periodicals 

to file with the Post Office Department, 
and to publish at stated intervals, their 
circulation, the names of their editors, their 
owners or the list of stockholders, if the 
publication is owned by a corporation. 
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There is a similar law in New York which, 
however, does not require the filing of the 
names of all stockholders, but does require 
the publication of active owners and 
editors; and all periodicals in this state 
comply with it. But the public has shown 
little or no interest in the subject. 

The aim that the law-makers have is a 
good one — to enable the public to know 
who is responsible for the conduct and 
opinions of periodicals. But it is doubtful 
if the requirement to make public the 
names of stockholders will uncover any use- 
ful information. Any stockholder in a 
newspaper who may wish to hide his iden- 
tity will be likely to transfer his stock to 
a friend or a dummy, as stockholders in 
other enterprises often do. 

Another clause requires — 


That all editorial or other reading matter 
published in any such newspaper, magazine, or 
periodical for the publication of which money or 
other valuable consideration is paid, accepted, 
or promised, shall be plainly marked “adver- 
tisement.” 


This is already of course the habit of all 
reputable, openly conducted periodicals. 
With the others — it is doubtful if any- 
body will take the trouble to enforce it, 
or can enforce it. 

Making the press honest by enact- 
ment is —a hard job, to say the least of 
it. There is no harm in trying; but the 
elusive quality of the crime aimed at 
is peculiar. For instance, probably the 
worst faults of the worst newspapers are 
their sins of omission, such as the failure 
to report legitimate news that might harm 
some friend or “protected interest.”” You 
cannot punish a paperforwhat it did not do. 

The real remedy for the sins of the 
periodicals must lie in the discernment 
and the education and the discrimination 
of the public. When people cease to read 
merely sensational publications, they will 
cease to thrive. But there seems no good 
reason to hope that we are yet approaching 
such a state of public opinion. We have 
seen for instance, within a recent period, 
the successful sale to the gullible public 
of stock in sensational magazines that had 
no reason to exist and no chance to survive. 

The newspapers and magazines are as 


honest as the public demands; and it is 
difficult to see how the unworthy pub- 
lications can be eliminated or made better 
in character by enactments, so long as the 
public prefers them or tolerates them. 


Apropos of the misrepresentation of the 
Worvp’s Work by Mr. George French 
in his recent articles in. The Twentieth 
Century Magazine, about which some- 
thing was written here last month, Mr. 
Charles Zueblin, who was then the editor of 
that magazine, has written that a correc- 
tion will be published in the October 
number. The moral of this is—it is 
better to verify your statements than to 
have eventually to correct them. 


EUGENICS AND WAR 


NE subject warmly discussed at the 

Congress of Eugenists recently 

held in London was the effect 
of war on national physique. Prof. Vernon 
Kellogg, of Leland Stanford, Jr. University, 
urged the necessity of peace for the devel- 
opment and maintenance of the best man- 
hood. He declared that nothing could be 
more disastrous to the physical strength 
of a people than the direct selection of the 
most robust for work which carried them 
away from home, prevented their giving 
their vigor to children, and returned them, 
if at all, maimed, diseased, and exhausted. 
The prevalence of war, draining the coun- 
try of its able-bodied men, brings with it an 
era of greatly lowered birth-rate and of the 
birth of weak and undersized children. 
This happened during the Napoleonic 
campaigns. When they were over, even 
though the survivors were decimated and 
wounded France entered on a period in 
which an inch was added to the wartime 
stature of its inhabitants. 

Professor Kellogg’s argument provoked 
replies from German and English military 
officers, who defended military service 
on the ground that it strengthened and 
developed the recruits. The German, a 
general, alluded to the physical strength 
and high spirits of the young soldiers he 
had seen marching through the streets cf 
London. There can be no doubt that 
military exercise and discipline are bene- 
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ficial to those brought under them — so 
long as they do not go to war. But the 
same exercise and discipline directed in 
other channels — in preparation for duties 
not destructive but efficient for prosperity 
— these would give the same result, as a 
by-product, while their chief purpose 
would not be wasted. Every advantage 
claimed for military service could be gained 
by training for war, not against other 
nations, but against the common foes 
of all. On the sole ground of the main- 
tenance of a people’s physical vigor, war 
is greatly to be deplored. It inevitably 
kills many, injures more, and at the best 
withdraws a large proportion of the most 
vigorous from fatherhood during their 
best years, while it leaves the weakest 
to transmit their deficiencies to the follow- 
ing generation. 


THE GREAT HEALTH CHANGE 
THAT IS COMING 


ERHAPS the most important 
p change that is taking place in the 

United States is the rising con- 
science of health. It takes many forms, 
personal and social — from the practice of 
outdoor exercises to the requirement of 
health-certificates as a condition of mar- 
riage. The National Government, some 
state, and many municipal governments 
have exhibitions of methods of combatting 
particular diseases; health officers are 
acquiring greater powers, and boards of 
health are in many places taking on new 
forms of activity. A large part of period- 
ical literature has to do with such subjects 
— from the war on houseflies to the cam- 
paign to eradicate hookworm disease. 
All the while, too, the scientific conquest 
over disease spreads its areaof achievement. 
And the National Conservation Congress 
chose this year to have its discussions 
turn on the saving of vital resourses. 

The most hopeful fact is that almost 
every movement for improvement in the 
public schools proceeds, consciously or 
unconsciously, from this central thought — 
that all sound training must go along the 
great highways of health. An unsound 
child cannot do its work properly. More 
than that, every scheme or plan of sound 
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training starts and ends with health — 
not only with such incidents as the garden- 
work, the shop-work, the playground, the 
preparation and the sowing and the eating 
of food, the clothing of children, the care 
of the lavatory; but the matter of instruc- 
tion is based more and more on the facts of 
physical life. 

All this will in time bring an acute com- 
munity conscience about health; for, 
when a biological philosophy unconsciously 
underlies “education,” as a_ theological 
philosophy so long underlay it, we shall 
have come from an old world into a new. 


A CANCER CURE AT LAST? 


( Nhat is the most fatal malady 
that roams  unconquered by 

science. For tuberculosis, ty- 
phoid, smallpox, relief has been found; for 
cancer, as yet, none— unless Dr. Gaston 
Odin has found the cause and remedy. It 
is a hope. There have been other hopes, 
and none has yet come to full realization. 
But Dr. Odin’s work has proceeded cau- 
tiously, and the results which he now 
announces in Paris seem to rest upon a 
substantial basis. 

In a long quest for the origin of cancer, 
Dr. Odin, a_ practised bacteriologist, 
easily convinced himself that the disease 
was the work of a microbe and that (since 
a cancer might break out anywhere in the 
body) the seat of the microbe was in the 
blood. But long study of the blood of 
cancerous patients found no microbe 
The investigator did notice, as others had 
done before him, that the red corpuscles 
were of unusual and irregular shape. In: 
stead of being normally round and smooth, 
they were rough, lop-sided, and enlarged. 

One day it struck Dr. Odin that the 
microbe he had sought so long in vain 
might be hiding in the red corpuscles, 
causing the distension. His investigations 
have established, he says, the truth of this 
suspicion. He found a_ reagent that 
would break down the red corpuscles of 
the blood and release the cancer microbe, 
now easily identifiable. Specimens of the 
blood of 79 cancer patients showed its 
presence; specimens from the blood of 
29 non-cancerous persons showed none — 
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except in a single explainable case. Con- 
vinced that he had penetrated the secret 
of the disease, Dr. Odin secured the 
codperation of two other eminent Paris 
specialists; eight test-tubes, containing 
blood specimens, five from cancerous and 
three from healthy individuals, were placed 
before him and he immediately recognized 
without mistake all the cancerous and all 
the healthy cases. 

The isolation of the microbe of a disease 
is a long step toward its cure. Dr. 
Odin claims to have proceeded to the 
cure; he has, he says, obtained a serum 
that destroys the microbe and eradicates 
the disease, if not too advanced. 

It is, of course, too early to repose 
complete confidence in the efficacy of the 
Odin cancer serum, seeing it was first 
used only a very few weeks ago; cancer is 
a most insidious foe, lurking for months 
in obscure tissues after all superficial 
evidence of it has vanished. But if, as 
seems probable, the enemy has_ been 
identified and its lair discovered, it is a 
fair expectation that its final conquest is 
not far off. It is a great thing merely 
to have provided a sure diagnosis of a 
disease, the very suspicion and terror of 
which has driven many to suicide and 
hurried others to unnecessary deaths. 
Heretofore medicine has had no certain 
means of determining whether a suspected 
tumor is malignant. To have provided 
that is much; to furnish a serum that will 
exterminate the cancer bacillus and a 
vaccine that will forestall it— if these 
things are done, this will be among the 
mightiest triumphs of medical science. 


DR. ELIOT ON THE PEACE 
MOVEMENT 


RESIDENT-EMERITUS ELIOT, 
Pp of Harvard University, on_ his 

return from a_ round-the-world 
journey, in behalf of the peace movement 
financed by Mr. Carnegie, is reported to 
have said that “international or national 
disarmament is not taken seriously by 
the leaders and thinking men of the more 
important peoples.” 


I would not be willing to come out and 
state broadly that the nations are taking 


seriously the idea of universal peace. There is 
a strong sentiment for it everywhere, of course, 
but such a sentiment is as old as the hills, and 
has been found more or less in all times and 
climes. . . . Men individually all over the 
world do less fighting to-day than at any other 
time in the history of the world, and they have 
a greater and more abiding respect for the in- 
stitutions of peace, the courts and legislative 
bodies than they ever had. This is perhaps 
largely because of a natural growth toward a 
better civilization and a higher Christianity 
and not so much due to any special peace prop- 
aganda. Some of the leaders in 
various countries are sincerely devoted to the 
splendid principle of arbitration, and are op- 
posed to war on various unselfish grounds, but I 
fear that the time is not yet here when the truly 
strong men — the men who are in power or who 
may be in power to-morrow — are unequivo- 
cally on the side of reason and humanity as 
opposed to the sword and savagery. 


Yet this is quite as encouraging a report 
as any competent student could be ex- 
pected to bring home from such an inves- 
tigation. Disarmament will come at last 
only in response to a practically universal 
demand of the masses of all civilized 
nations, and not before. The men who 
have the responsibility of the defense of 
their countries will never, of their own 
accord, disarm the nations. 

Universal peace, when it comes, will 
come as the result of a long and slow 
educational process, and by the increasing 
use of such peaceful machinery as the 
Hague tribunal. This is so far the one 
great definite contribution to the peace 
movement that makes a landmark in the 
long, slow rise from the barbarism of war. 

There is one other possible but improb- 
able method of preventing any war that 
may become imminent —that all the 
workers who are called on to bear arms 
or to support an army or a navy should 
goon a strike. A sort of universal strike, 
which would be a universal mutiny, would 
be effective. The trouble is, as soon as 
the rulers of any country decide on war, 
so large a part of the population become 
inflamed with patriotism that a general 
mutiny becomes impossible. 

Universal peace will come by the slow 
process of evolution — come by education 
and by the working of economic laws. 
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THE MARCH 
DR. FURNESS 


MAN lately died in Philadelphia 
A who represented the finest type of 
the leisurely scholar, and whose 
taking away is a loss to the spirit and 
mode of life of which there is never likely 
to be too much in the United States. Dr. 
Horace Howard Furness knew more about 
Shakespeare perhaps than any other man 
of his time; he had more information about 
the plays, their sources and texts than 
any other one man perhaps has ever 
possessed since Shakespeare died. For 
half a century, while other men were busy 
doing other (probably more practical) 
things, Dr. Furness was studying the 
works of the great Elizabethan dramatist. 
Forty-one years ago he published — as 
the first of his long series of what he 
called the Variorum Shakespeare — a col- 
lation of the texts of “Romeo and Juliet,” 
with elucidations drawn from the vast body 
of criticism and annotation in all lan- 
guages—the first of fifteen volumes, every 
one a monument of patient erudition. 

Naturally amiable, his serene kindliness 
of nature, was rendered warmer rather 
than drier, more joyful rather than more 
serious, more sympathetic, friendly, and 
enthusiastic rather than self-centred, by 
a life-time of devotion to bookish study. 
Doctor Furness, in his delightful home, 
surrounded by his great library, in the 
midst of manuscripts, pictures, relics, and 
memorials of the drama in its most favored 
hands, lived a tranquilly happy life. For 
his seclusion from the strife of modern 
activity, his occupation with a problem 
of the past — did not put him out of sym- 
pathy with his fellows. 

Neither did his deafness. His friends 
will remember him as he always seemed to 
be: with a smile of affection and eager 
expectation on his face and a trumpet to his 
ear. Whenever he walked out he carried 
in his pocket a card on which was written: 
“Don’t blame the driver. It was not 
his fault. I am deaf.” 

The world to-day, with so great need of 
the best energies of the best men in the 
solution of its pressing problems, with so 
many fascinating tasks of progress to be 
done, pays too little heed to cloistered 
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scholarship. Yet it is a better place 
because even one such scholar has lived it 
—not only because of what he did, but 
more because of what he was. 


THE SPREAD OF RURAL NURSING 


HE Red Cross Society is now organ- 
izing a rural nursing service, to 
cover every state in the Union. 

The inspiration of this movement is the 
work of Miss Lydia Holman, of Baltimore. 
Twelve years ago, Miss Holman, her- 
self a trained nurse, was called from Phila- 
delphia to the mountains of North Carolina 
to care for a wealthy woman who had been 
stricken with typhoid fever while visiting 
her summer home. ‘The patient recovered 
and Miss Holman became an object of 
veneration to the mountain folk, for ty- 
phoid had been almost always fatal among 
them. She, in turn, was greatly touched 
by the suffering that was widespread among 
the people because of their ignorance of 
sanitation and hygiene, and because of the 
lack of proper nursing of the ill. She gave 
up her career in the city and for nine years 
made her home among these mountaineers, 
where, she says modestly, “I answered 
calls day and night, which was proof surely 
that the people appreciated my. work.” 
Almost from the day of my return the work 
grew heavy —a carbuncle on the back of a neck 
to clean, up; a cut lip to sew together; babies to 
have infected glands opened and drained; teeth 
to extract; woodchoppers’ feet to sew on; skin 
cases and then, ‘hallo! hallo!’ the night call to 
get me out. Motherhood on a mountain top 
in a cabin with other children for the mother to 
care for whilst the husband travels for miles to 
secure the services of the nearest ‘likely’ per- 
son, be it doctor or only neighbor; alas! for 
American motherhood in isolated rural com- 
munities! This phase of the problem alone 
convinced me that my work was here. 


Miss Holman’s field comprised sixty 
square miles, which she traversed by bad 
roads and worse trails at all hours and in 
all weathers. She exhausted her funds and 
much of her health in this task before she 
appealed for assistance. With the aid of 
Dr. William H. Welch, pathologist of the 
Johns Hopkins Hospital, the Holman As- 
sociation was organized to extend this kind 
of work. Dr. Welch is president of the 
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Association. The first work it did was to 
equip a small hospital and nurses’ home at 
Altopass, N. C., with an operating room 
and fifteen beds, as a centre for organized 
work in rural nursing. The plan is to 
establish numerous neighborhood houses 
with infirmaries, as headquarters for nurses 
and as meeting places at which the people 
may gather for instruction in home nursing, 
care of children, cooking, and housekeep- 
ing. Perhaps these houses may develop 
also into social centres. 

The Red Cross Society, acting upon the 
suggestion of this example, has organized 
between eighty and ninety local com- 
mittees in the United States that select and 
enroll nurses who shall act as reserves for 
the Army Nurse Corps in time of war but 
who shall at other times be utilized in the 
rural nursing movement. With such power- 
ful backing, the possibilities of this move- 
ment for the amelioration of suffering and 
for the improvement of sanitary conditions 
in the country districts are inspiringly great. 


CLEANING OUT THE LOAN SHARKS 


HERE are a good many million 
people living in the cities of the 
United States whose only property 
is to their household goods, and their only 
income a not too large salary. When an 
occasion arises in which they need to bor- 
row they have but two alternatives: to 
put their household goods up as collateral 
or to mortgage the coming salary. The 
money-lenders who do this business easily 
become usurers or “loan sharks.” They 
charge from 10 to 100 per cent., and they 
hound and persecute those who fall into 
their clutches. 

Organized efforts have been made to 
end this vicious system. Perhaps the 
most hopeful movement of the sort was 
made in Cincinnati last spring when Mayor 
Henry T. Hunt stationed a policeman in 
every loan office in the city with orders 
not to allow them to do business until they 
took out a license and otherwise came 
under the laws. Mayor Hunt then in- 


vited everybody who was in the hands of 
the loan companies to notify him. The 
response was so large that the city machin- 
ery of relief proved inadequate. 


At this 


point the Citizens’ Mutual Loan Com- 
pany stepped in. This company was 
organized in 1900 by leaders of the re- 
ligious and philanthropic life of Cincinnati. 
One of its directors, Mr. Harry M. Levy, 
wrote to Mayor Hunt, placing at his dis- 
posal the organized aid of the Company and 
$10,000 in cash to help out the victims of 
the loan sharks. The offer was accepted; 
and here are some of the results: 


In one case the Guarantee Loan Company 
demanded $20 onaloan. The case was settled 
by the payment of nothing. The “Society of 
Cincinnati” demanded $68.70 in another case. 
Settled for $40.95. D. H. Tolman demanded 
$31.85. Settled for $15.15. Ohio Finance 
Company demanded $14. Settled for $5.50. 


These are typical settlements in about 
two hundred and fifty cases. Altogether, 
nearly three thousand dollars was saved 
to these people by the action of the Citi- 
zens’ Company. This is only the money 
side of the question. The saving in 
mental distress and in moral degradation 
was incalculable. Twenty-four other pub- 
lic associations are attacking the problem 
in all parts of the United States, and they 
are doing great good. Similar results can 
be achieved in every city by like methods. 


A COUNTY THAT CURES 
DRUN KARDS 


; J OUNG Dick” O’Rourke is a grad- 
uate of Valparaiso (Ind.) Uni- 
versity, a former student at the 

Michigan College of Mines, and a saloon- 

keeper in Houghton County, Mich. In 

the spring of 1911 he was elected county 
supervisor from Franklin Township, and 
by the end of the year he had drafted an 
ordinance that has nearly eliminated 
drunkenness from that community. 
Young O’Rourke, as supervisor, learned 
that Houghton County, in spite of its 
prosperity as the centre of a rich copper 
mining district, spent $65,000 a year for 
the relief of paupers. He investigated and 
found that nine tenths of this distress was 
caused by the excessive drinking of men 
who were family bread winners. Last 
winter, at his suggestion, the board of 
supervisors chose a special officer whose 
duty it should be to seek out habitual 
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tipplers, warn them to stop drinking, and, 
if they failed to heed the warning, to get 
their photographs and to file copies of 
them with every one of the three hundred 
saloonkeepers in Houghton County, with 
orders that no liquor be sold to these men. 
Frank Rahkola, a big, mild-eyed young 
Finn — and a teetotaler — was chosen for 
this work. Immediately the wives, sisters, 
sweethearts, and employers of the hard 
drinkers began to report them to him. 
Rahkola visited every case. Often he had 
to make the journey on skis over six feet 
of snow. In seven months he called upon 
ninety men. Eighty-four of them forswore 
their drinking; only six photographs had 
to be posted. Many of those who “swore 
off” were out of work because of their 
irregular habits. Officer Rahkola got jobs 
for them, and they have all justified his 
recommendations of them by staying 
sober. He visits these probationers fre- 
quently to give them encouragement, 
counsel, and admonition. The ‘ photo- 
graphs of the six worst cases are kept 
under lock and key and are known only 
to the saloon men and to the special officer. 
Thus there is no humiliation of anyone. 
Under this law eighty families have had 
temperate fathers restored to them; 
Houghton County has saved probably 
$15,000 of poor relief money in seven 
months; and the saloonkeepers are entirely 
satisfied with the ordinance. Altogether, 
Mr. O’Rourke’s plan is a hopeful step 
toward the solution of a difficult problem. 


PROGRESS IN THE STATES 


HE Initiative and Referendum are 
operative in South Dakota, Utah, 
Oregon, Nevada, Montana, Ok- 

lahoma, Maine, Missouri, Michigan, 
Arkansas, Colorado, Arizona, New Mexico, 
and California—fourteen states. In seven 
more, a constitutional amendment pro- 
viding for the Initiative and Referendum 
has been submitted to the people: Wash- 
ington, Nebraska, Idaho, Wyoming, 
Nevada, Mississippi, and Ohio. In two 
more states, Wisconsin and North Dakota, 
one legislature has approved the Initiative 
and Referendum; in each case another 
legislature must do so before they go to 
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the people. The prospect of adoption in 
all these nine states is practically undis- 
puted. With the Initiative and Referen- 
dum operative in 23 states, half the Union, 
lacking one state, will be under the rule 
of direct legislation. Such has been the 
progress of the idea of giving the people 
more immediate control of their own af- 
fairs. The first Initiative and Referendum 
law was passed (in South Dakota) in 1898. 


II 


The Income Tax Amendment needs the 
approval of but two more state legislatures 
to become a part of the Constitution of the 
United States. The New Jersey As- 
sembly, meeting early next year, is con- 
fidently expected to make one of the two; 
Pennsylvania may be the other. 
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HELPING THE FARM SEEKER 


ATELY people have come to real- 
ize more pointedly than ever before 


that prosperity is impossible without 
good farming, and the farmer has been the 
most assisted worker in the United States. 
Through state and national departments 
of agriculture, experiment stations, fairs, 
exhibitions, demonstration farms, farm 
special trains, publications, and colleges 
there has been available to him the most 
modern and detailed advice, criticism, 
suggestion, and help. Even the em- 
bryonic farmer in the agricultural school 
or college is to-day offered greater oppor- 
tunities and facilities than were given 
fifty years ago to any student in any in- 
stitution. 

But only within the last year or so have 
definite steps been taken to help the man 
who, even more than the actual farmer, 
needs guidance and advice—the farm 
seeker, the prospective farmer in search 
of a desirable location. Excellent coloni- 
zation work has been done by railroad 
companies and boards of trade, but, sincere 
as it may be, their literature is inevitably 
local, partial, and biased in favor of their 
own territory. 

A broad field of usefulness lay practically 
untouched. The need was urgent for 
disinterested, trustworthy, detailed infor- 
mation about all parts of the country. 
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To meet it, the WorLD’s Work organ- 
ized its Land Department. It has found 
the need acute, the desire for information 
sincere and definite, the appreciation of 
the assistance generous and spontaneous. 

Then came other movements in the 
same direction to help along the work, and 
their cordial reception proved the reality 
of their service. The first National Land 
and Irrigation Exposition ever held in New 
York City, the organization of a National 
Committee of Immigration Officials, the 
beginnings of the Land Departments of the 
Chicago Tribune and the Chicago Inter- 
Ocean modelled after that of the WorLp’s 
Work, and the recommendation made to 
the Secretary of Agriculture by Dr. B. 
T. Galloway, Chief of the Bureau of Plant 
Industry, that the Department take steps 
to assist farm seekers in obtaining facts 
about the various sections of the country 
— all these are mile posts in the remark- 
able growth of the new idea. 

Most recent of all, there has been issued 
by the Bureau of Naturalization and Im- 
migration of the Department of Commerce 
and Labor, a set of pamphlets summariz- 
ing briefly the facts about every state in 
every one of the seven census divisions of 
the United States. The nature of the 
country, the land, and the natural vegeta- 
tion is mentioned; the climate, the dis- 
tribution of population, railroads and 
markets, the types of agriculture most 
likely to prove successful, the average 
prices of land, the number and condition 
of farmers and the status of their labor 
problems, the special inducements, draw- 
backs, and opportunities — all are reviewed 
and presented in compact, readable form. 

Obviously an exhaustive account of the 
agriculture of the country — or any part 
of it — would make a volume of unwieldy 
size. And on the other hand, all the in- 
formation that one should know about the 
particular farm he buys could never be 
included in any book that deals with 
extended areas. It must be gained by 
personal examination. These booklets, 
however, serve admirably to point out the 
various ways and give the necessary pre- 
liminary knowledge. Any one contemplat- 


ing the ownership of a farm, unless he has 
already chosen a locality, should look 
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through them. And there is no reason at 


all why he cannot. They are free and 
will be sent for the asking. 


THE FOLLY OF FEDERAL AID 
FOR ROADS 


A N EXAMPLE of the economic folly 





and political immorality to which 

the theory of Federal aid in the 
construction of good roads inevitably leads 
is found in Mr. Shackleford’s bill which 
passed the House of Representatives last 
July and then died on the Senate files. 
This bill provided, first, that all high- 
ways in the United States that are 
traversed by rural mail carriers should 
be classified into three grades: (A) shell, 
vitrified brick, or macadam; (B) clay, sand 
and clay, sand and gravel, or rock and 
gravel; and (C)—well, “just roads,” 
provided only they be ditched at the sides 
and dragged periodically. Then followed 
this astonishing provision: that whenever 
the United States should use any such 
highway “for the purpose of transporting 
rural mail, compensation for such use 
shall be made at the rate of twenty-five 
dollars per annum per mile for highways 
of class A, twenty dollars per annum per 
mile for highways of class B, and fifteen 
dollars per annum per mile of highways of 
class C.” 

And further, that “the compensation 
herein provided for shall be paid at the 
end of each fiscal year . to the 
officers entitled to the custody of the funds 
of the respective highways.” 

Reduced to practical results, the bill 
would have provided a free gift every year, 
from the Federal Treasury to the county 
board of supervisors, of at least $15 a mile 
for every mile of “reasonably passable” 
(language of the bill) roads within the 
county limits. 

“Tt will only cost $20,000,000 a year at 
first,” pleaded Mr. Shackleford in support 
of his bill. 

“Yes,” retorted Mr. Kent of California, 
“and it will start a worse than pension 
system, with a bigger budget than the pen- 
sion roll, and without any mortality tables 
ever to put an end to it.” 

“What is a paltry $20,000,000 to a great 
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country like the United States?’’ pleads 
Mr. Shackleford. 

“The coast fellows and the river fellows 
get their ‘pork’ in the rivers and harbors 
bill: our folks on the dry land want theirs,” 
was an openly-spoken argument heard 
many times in the House lobby. And 
the bill passed the House, too. 

That is the temptation, and the shame- 
ful falling under it, that grows naturally 
out of our pension graft. Good roads we 
must have, but that price is too high to 
pay for them, even as the padded pension 
roll is too high a price to pay for a reputa- 
tion for “gratitude” to men who never 
earned it. 


GOOD ROADS AND “PORK” 


R. JESSE TAYLOR, secretary of 
M the Ohio Good Roads Federation, 
sent by Governor Harmon as a 
delagate to the first convention in favor of 
federal aid for good roads, in a vigorous 


plea for this policy, said: 


Look now at the agricultural appropriation 
bill enacted by the Congress of the United 
States and signed by our President on the 3rd 
day of March, 1911. From 1832 down to the 
3rd day of March, 1911, there was not a dollar 
appropriated from our National Treasury to 
aid in the construction of public highways, 
although we have done all these other things 
which I have enumerated; but on the 3rd day 
of last March, 1911, there appeared in a bill 
passed by Congress and signed by the President 
of the United States, the enormous sum of 
$10,000 in aid of the construction of a public 
road. I am not giving anybody away when I 
say that the President of the United States in 
his busy life and the business of his official 
office over in the White House saw something’ 
in that bill— he might have seen something 
about the boll-weevil or something about 
the scab on the sheep or the disease of the 
cattle in Texas, but there was something else 
in that bill which attracted the eye of the 
President of the United States, and it was that 
little ten thousand dollars in there. Within 
forty-eight hours after he signed the bill a 
request went from the White House that the 
$10,000 be expended — where? To improve 
a road which leads from the District Line to 
the front gate of Chevy Chase Golf Club. 
They went out and made a deal with the State 
of Maryland to put up an equal amount, and 
they are constructing one of the finest roads 
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ever built within the United States with this 
$10,000, and the Maryland money, from the 
District Line to Chevy Chase Golf Club, and I 
stood on it on the 28th of last September, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred 
and eleven. And that was the first money 
spent, the first national aid to the people at 
home, since the year 1832. 

Now, if it is right to do all these other things; 
if it is constitutional and right to take $10,000 
out of the National Treasury and spend it ona 
road for the pleasure and comfort of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, I will be damned if 
it ain’t right to build one in front of my door. 
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Spend whatever you like from the 
Federal Treasury but give me my share — 
that is the substance of his plea. It is 
also the philosophy that underlies all 
“pork barrel”’ appropriations. 

It is debatable how much traffic is inter- 
state, how much the Federal Government 
should help good roads: but it is an estab- 
lished fact that while millions of dollars 
a year have been spent by “pork barrel” 
methods on our rivers, the traffic on them 
has decreased. And it is just as certain 
that similarly conducted Federal aid for 
good roads will not give us permanent 
good highways, but will add another 
tremendous source of “honest graft” for 
the Congressmen to bring home to their 
districts. 

When Mr. Taylor gets the Government 
to build the road to his front door his 
next door neighbor will bet his salvation to 
get theGovernment to do the same for him. 

Behind the desire for good roads, which 
are a paramount necessity, lurk the pork- 
mongers. The good roads enthusiasts, 
unmindful of the fate of the waterway, 
enthusiasts, are willing to compromise a 
little with the pork barrel. By their 
overzeal, they are running a risk of seriously 
crippling a movement that means much to 
every part of the country. 


THE PEOPLE’S HEALTH 


AST year thirteen and a half mil- 
3 lion cases of sickness among wage 
earners of the United States caused 
a loss in wages of $366,000,000 to the suf- 
ferers—and a loss of a very great deal 


more than that to the country. 
Many of these cases of sickness were 
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preventable. Many of them were due 
to harmful industrial methods which 
thoughtfulness could have avoided. Al- 
most every branch of industry has its 
special dangers of injury or disease; some 
industries deal with substances dangerous 
to health; some tend to keep the workman 
under conditions injurious to health; many, 
in these days of complicated machinery and 
high speeding, subject them to nerve 
strain. “Diseases of occupation” are 
nowadays recognized as having a very 
wide range indeed ; cobblers’ chest, “‘ phossy 
jaw,” writers’ cramp, and telegraphers’ 
palsy have their parallel in almost every 
industry. In New York State, practising 
physicians are required by law to report 
to the State Department of Labor cases 
of “occupational disease” which they are 
called upon to treat. Germany and Eng- 
land are far ahead of the United States, 
however; in both these countries the pro- 
tection of laborers against the special 
disease to which their occupation subjects 
them is assumed by the State as a duty. 


I] 


In America, having but lately and still 
only partially awakened to the necessity 
of the conservation of material natural 
resources — forests, waters, lands, minerals, 
and the like — we are still unconscious of 
the duty of conserving our vital resources. 
We are allowing a million and a half lives 
to be lost annually and three million human 
beings to live in a constant state of in- 
capacity. 

A considerable part of this great annual 
national loss is unnecessary. Here is race 
suicide at least as deplorable as that which 
receives so much attention from so many 
students of our vital statistics. It is safe 
to say that, in the light of present medical 
knowledge, one-third of the million and 
one-half yearly deaths are preventable; 
of three men who died last year, one, at 
least, might still be living and working. 

A bulletin issued by the Federal Bureau 
of Education on the subject of the health of 
pupils in the schools goes so far as to assert 
that three fourths of them need attention 
for physical defects. Fifty per cent. have 


bad teeth which affect their health; 30 
per cent. have adenoids, enlarged tonsils, 


or cervical glands; 25 per cent. have de- 
fective vision; another 25 per cent. suffer 
from malnutrition; 5 per cent. have tuber- 
cular symptoms; 5 per cent. spinal cur- 
vature, flat-foot, or some like deformity. 
Yet there are people who doubt the 
advisability of the Federal Government 
(which has long studied the welfare of 
fruits, grains, horses, and hogs) interest- 
ing itself in the health of the men, women, 
and chiidren who make its chief wealth. 


WORKINGMEN’S COMPENSATION 
LAWS 


[ti states now have laws 
relating to industrial insurance: 
California, Illinois, Kansas, Mas- 
sachusetts, Michigan, Nevada, New 
Hamphsire, New Jersey, Ohio, Rhode 
Island, Washington, and Wisconsin. In 
nearly all the states of the Union statutory 
changes have been made to modernize the 
laws of employers’ liability, but only the 
states just named have acts that apply 
to all servants and that are, therefore, 
“compensation acts.” Most of these laws 
were framed by legislative commissions, 
who investigated the work of other states, 
attended interstate meetings of similar 
committees, and then made their recom- 
mendations to the legislature. Governor 
Osborne, of Michigan, called a_ special 
session of the legislature expressly to pass 
a Workmen’s Compensation Act and a 
Presidential Primaries Law. 

New York was the pioneer in legislation 
favorable to workingmen, but the Court 
of Appeals set aside that law, which com- 
pelled the employer to pay compensation 
only according to a certain scale in a few 
hazardous trades. The ground for the 
adverse decision was that the act would 
deprive the employer of property without 
due process of law, and some of the argu- 
ments bolstering it up were so absurd, the 
comparisons so illogical, as to arouse gen- 
eral condemnation. Every state court 
that has passed upon the constitutionality 
of a similar act since that decision, has 
upheld the act; and there are five such 
decisions to date—in Massachusetts, 
Washington, Wisconsin, Ohio, and Kansas. 

What has been the attitude of the courts 
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of the East, of the West, and of the Mid- 
dle West? The Massachusetts Supreme 
Court, in July, 1911, gave a liberal inter- 
pretation of the constitution, by declaring 
valid a law which abrogated all three of 
the employer’s common law defenses — 
negligence of a fellow servant, voluntary 
assumption of risk, and _ contributory 
negligence of the injured man. 

Washington followed suit in September, 
1911, taking the opposite stand to the 
New York court toward a law embodying 
the same principle. It is significant, es- 
pecially to the advocate of judicial reform, 
that whereas the New York decision was 
based on the argument that private prop- 
erty could not be taken without due 
process of the law, the Washington decision 
declared that the enforcement of com- 
pensation was merely the exercise of police 
power, which Judge Fullerton defined as 
“the power to govern.” Thus we have 
two state courts taking exactly opposite 
attitudes. The Washington court ex- 
pressed the belief that losses caused, by 
injury to a workman should be borne by 
the industry causing them or, perhaps, by 
the consumers of the products of such 
industries; “That the principle thus sought 
to be put into effect is economically, 
sociologically, and morally sound we think 
must be conceded. Indeed, so universal 
is the sentiment that to assert to the con- 
trary is to turn the face against the en- 
lightened opinion of mankind.” 


I] 


Wisconsin took a stand in November, 
1911, not only in favor of workmen’s 
compensation, but against an “eighteenth 
century interpretation of an eighteenth 
century constitution” in' the twentieth 
century. The opinion of the court, writ- 
ten by Chief Justice Winslow, declares 
that “Doubtless the law will need and 
will receive some changes and amendments 
as time shall test its provisions and dem- 
onstrate its weak points. It would be 
unreasonable to expect that a law cover- 
ing so important a subject along lines not 
before attempted should be perfect, or 
very near perfect, upon its first enact- 
ment. If experience shall demonstrate 
that it is practicable and workable and 
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operates, either wholly or in great measure, 
to put an end to that great mass of personal 
injury litigation between employer and 
employee, with its tremendous waste of 
money and its unsatisfactory results, 
which now burdens the courts, the long and 
painstaking labors of those legislators and 
citizens who collaborated in framing it 
will be fittingly rewarded. by a result so 
greatly to be desired. That result will 
mean a distinct improvement in our social 
and economic conditions.” 

The Wisconsin law gives both parties 
the choice of abiding by a carefully fixed 
scale of compensation, settling their dis- 
putes before the State Industrial Com- 
mission (which practically has the powers 
of a court) or of settling damage suits in 
the law courts as previously, with all the 
expense and delay which that course in- 
volves. Those employers who do not elect 
to come under the jurisdiction of the 
Commission are, however, deprived of two 
of the old common law defenses: voluntary 
assumption of the risks of the industry and 
the negligence of a fellow-servant. The 
fellow-servant doctrine holds good only 
where the industry employs less than four 
men—an industry so small that the 
employer can guard himself against the 
mistakes or misconduct of others. The 
new law is looked upon as somewhat com- 
pulsory in effect, though optional in form; 
for it leaves the non-electing employer, of 
his three common law defenses, only con- 
tributory negligence of the injured person. 
The law went into operation the first of 
September, 1911, and so far as can be 
learned, not one of the 435 firms (which 
employ more than 63,000 men), who have 
chosen to abide by the rates and decisions 
of the Industrial Commission, has paid out 
as much money for claims as it formerly 
paid to insurance companies for protec- 
tion. The firms that have elected to 
come under the operation of the law in 
Wisconsin are the larger concerns which 
act under the advice of lawyers. —Twenty- 
five per cent. of the accidents in the last 
year in Wisconsin were adjusted under this 
law. The workmen, too, have gained, for 
all who have had valid right to compensa- 
tion have secured it without the expense 
and delay of a regular law suit. 
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In Wisconsin and California, for ex- 
ample, an employer must affirmatively 
elect to come under the operation of the 
act before it applies to him. The result 
is that few of the smaller employers take 
the trouble to study the law and hence 
relatively few concerns operate under it. 
In New Jersey, however, it is assumed that 
an employer wishes to act under the law 
unless he specifically elects not to do so, 
with the result that a relatively large num- 
ber of concerns do operate under the law. 


CARRYING THE GRADES TO 
THE COUNTRY SCHOOL 


ERE is the simple plan by which 
H Mr. I. J. Scott, Superintendent of 

Schools of Story County, la., ap- 
plied the town method of grading classes 
to some of the country schools under his 
supervision. Instead of having children 
of all ages taught in every schoolhouse, as 
the rural custom is, he divided the pupils 
of three adjoining districts into three 
groups composed, respectively, of the 
primary classes (grades 1 to 3), the inter- 
mediate classes (grades 4 to 6), and the 
advanced classes (grades 7 tog). He then 
assigned the first group to one schoolhouse, 
the second group to the secend schoolhouse 
two miles to the east, and the third group 
to the third schoolhouse two miles to the 
west. Every pupil walks to the school- 
house nearest his home, as he did before, 
and if his classes recite in one of the other 
schoolhouses he is carried thither by a 
wagon that is hired especially for this 
purpose by the united districts. 

Some of the helpful results of the plan 
are these: from 31 classes a day these 
schools are now able to cover the same 
work with 14 classes a day; from an aver- 
age recitation period of 10 minutes these 
schools have risen to an average recitation 
period of 25 minutes; the teachers are 
able to give much more thorough prepara- 
tion to their work and far more spontaneity 
to the class-rooms; the pupils receive more 
individual attention and therefore get 
more enjoyment and understanding from 
their lessons; the average attendance of 
the three schools has risen from 36 pupils 


to 45. And these benefits are achieved for 
only $3.52 additional cost per pupil per 
year. The children have suffered no in- 
convenience from the wagon ride even in 
winter. On one Friday afternoon of every 
month the wagon, after taking the children 
home, brings their mothers back to the 
schoolhouse for a neighborhood discussion 
of the schools, with results in increaseé, 
interest in the school work and in strength- 
ened social relations that have added much 
to the community life. The school libra- 
ries were divided into three parts accord- 
ing to their suitability to the ages of the 
children of the three schools, and many 
new books were added. Better morals 
and easier discipline are reported by the 
teachers because the children are segre- 
gated according to ages. 

The problem of efficiency in country 
schools is one of the big vital problems 
of our country. This plan of graded union 
schools seems to supply one step forward 
in their improvement —a_ short step, 
perhaps, but noteworthy nevertheless. 


AFFAIRS IN THE CARIBBEAN 


HE blowing up of the palace at 
Port-au-Prince and the death in its 
ruins of the Haytian President and 

a hundred of his followers, brought to a 
characteristic end the “reform” govern- 
ment of Gen. Jean Jacques Dessalines 
Michel Cincinnatus Le Conte. The victims 
being only a few score Haytians, it was 
nobody’s business, and the new President, 
Gen. Tancrede Auguste, who was in the 
saddle before the flames had expired, will 
be permitted to carry on for a little while, 
until he in turn is shot or poisoned or 
blown up, the wretched tyranny that 
passes for the Government of the Black 
Republic. 

Le Conte had been in power less than a 
year and was just beginning to show his 
abilities as a successor of his former master, 
Nord Alexis — as savage an old gorilla as 
ever licked his bloody lips with glee as 
he watched the dying. A correspondent 
writes to the WoriLp’s Work defending 
Le Conte against the reflection cast upon 
him by Mr. Hale, in an article in the August 
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number, for the execution of Gen. Jules 
Coicou. It is true that the charge on 
which Coicou was executed was a true one; 
he had headed a squad that went out and 
shot down twenty-seven persons (two of 
them his own brothers) on the street one 
day during Alexis’s reign. Coicou richly 
deserved his fate. Mr. Hale did not take 
the trouble to mention the circumstances 
that he had done the deed — at the order 
of Le Conte, then Alexis’s Minister of the 
Interior. Government in Hayti is a 
procession of murderous and murdering 
Negroes; it is a part of the regular order 
for an assassin’s principal in a crime later 
to be his accuser, judge, and executioner. 

People in the United States have a notion 
that life in Hayti is an opera bouffe affair. 
Far from it. It is an affair of killing and 
cannibalism, of poison and plunder. A 
corpse in the street is nothing. A burn- 
ing house is nothing. A fusillade into a 
crowd by drunken soldiers; the sight of a 
drove of chained prisoners: beaten by 
cocoamacaques, or left to starve and be 
devoured by wild hogs — these are noth- 
ing. Could the facts be realized, the 
world would not allow another day to dawn 
on the most sordid, savage, and terrible 
scene exhibited on earth. 


I] 


The account of the Caribbean situation 
given by the WorLp’s Work in previous 
issues has been criticised because it as- 
serted that Santo Domingo was in a state 
of unrest. The death of Le Conte revealed 
the fact that the Government at the 
eastern end of the Island was about to 
declare war on its neighbor to the west, 
on the ground that Dominican rebels were 
being armed and paid by the Haytian 
President. The war will likely be averted 
by the taking off of Le Conte, but the half 
dozen insurrections going on in Dominican 
territory will continue until a stronger 
man than General Victoria gains posses- 
sion of the presidency of that country. 


IT] 


In Nicaragua the events forecast by 
this magazine in June and again in August 
have come to pass. Readers of the daily 
press are being regaled with descriptions 
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of the battles between General Mena and 
Gen. Emiliano Chamorro, with President 
Diaz in the background and the American 
Legation, protected by marines from an 
American ship, as the principal object of 
the shells thrown into the Capital by the 
rebels. All industry is prostrated; busi- 
ness and traffic are suspended; harvests 
have gone to ruin; and many are dying of 
famine, a little relieved by food from relief 
ships in the harbors. 

In Mexico, anarchy prevails generally 
throughout the provinces. The Madero 
Government is showing little ability to 
restore order, and American troops are 
exchanging shots with Mexican rebels 
across the Rio Grande, while our border 
towns are crowded with refugees to whom 
the Federal Government is furnishing 
shelter and food. 

Whether or not our humane instincts are 
touched by the misery of the Central 
American and Caribbean spectacle, it is 
impossible to escape wondering just how 
long it will be before the United States is 
dragged into serious trouble and forced to 
frame a rational policy with respect to it. 


POUND FOOLISH DOLLAR 
DIPLOMACY 


F EVER a human enterprise deserved 

| the aid of mankind, the founding of a 
Republic in China deserves it. But it 

is growing tolerably clear that the heroic 
rising of the Chinese against ancient sloth 
and corruption, hailed by civilization as 
an astounding and joyful event, is not re- 
ceiving the unselfish help that civilized 
nations might and ought to give. For ten 
months — critical months for the new 
Republic —“the Great Powers” have been 
haggling over the terms on which they 
might lend China the money necessary to 
pay off and send home the revolutionary 
army and to provide for the first necessities 
of organizing a modern government. 
Six months were used up in an unseemly 
scramble to participate in the loan. The 
United States would not allow a group of 
European bankers to supply the money 
alone. It must join them. Then Japan 
must be admitted—and Russia. Then the 
coalition split into two groups, jockeying 
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against each other. Meanwhile the loan 
had grown to gigantic size; $5,000,000 
could not be lent unless $45,000,000 more 
were contracted for, on terms which meant 
foreign dictatorship in China’s affairs. 

It is true that those who lend money to 
the Chinese are justified in making sure 
that it goes to rightful uses and in securing 
the safety of principal and interest. But 
it is not for this that the Powers are em- 
barassing the Republic with demands to 
which the national pride of the awakened 
people will not permit it to yield. Our 
own State Department frankly says that 
its interest in participating in the loan lies 
in its desire to have a voice in the recon- 
struction of China’s fiscal policies and to 
give American bankers a share in the 
financial operations of which China is to be 
the scene. " 

This may be shrewd diplomacy. Isn’t 
it, possibly, too shrewd? Are we not 
throwing away a rich heritage in the friend- 
liness of the Chinese to our whole nation, 
gained by John Hay’s frank diplomacy, 
for a mess of pottage — profits to a few 
American bankers? 

Whatever other Powers — greedy for 
territory — may hope for, the United 
States wants nothing of China but her 
good will. That is hardly to be secured 
by assisting the selfish international cabal 
that is antagonizing Chinese patriotism 
and seriously embarassing the new Govern- 
ment by forcing upon it an enormous un- 
necessary loan for which China is to pay 
the price of surrendering control of its own 
affairs. 

The most fruitful diplomatic steps that 
the United States has ever taken in the 
Far East have been those dictated by 
generosity and grounded on our assump- 
tion of the good faith of our Oriental 
friends. ‘The return of the Boxer indemni- 
ty gave us a place of singular influence in 
the hearts of the Chinese and brought to 
our schools the best blood and brain of their 
ancient land. The revolution was very 
largely indeed a result of the American 
education of Chinese youths, and the new 
Government is very largely formed on 
American ideals. How foolish to barter 


our unique advantage for a minor one 
shared by five other nations! 


THE WORLD’S WORK 


TO CLEAN UP THE BANKING 
BUSINESS 


group of banking houses whose business 

it is to buy and to sell investment 
securities; they are the middle men be- 
tween the producer of bonds and stocks 
and the consumer. Their function, there- 
fore, is to supply the constant flood of 
capital necessary to carry on all our 
commercial enterprises, and, in doing this, 
to see that the interests of the people who 
buy thesecsecurities are properly protected. 

These houses that are engaged in this 
big business, which has an annual turn- 
over of about $2,000,000,000, have never 
been organized to codperate for their own 
protection. Practically every house has 
stood on its own feet so far as protection is 
concerned. There has been no free inter- 
change of opinion. Every house has gone 
along trusting to its own ability to look 
out for itseif, and trusting to its own judg- 
ment solely as to what was good and what 
was bad in finance. To a certain extent 
this lack of codperation was due to trade 
jealousy and to the very keen spirit of 
competition that exists in the banking 
business; in part, however, it was because 
no great need for codperation has been 
felt by the investment banking fraternity. 
This fraternity has ignored the “ get-rich- 
quick” game and all other forms of fraud- 
ulent finance, on the ground that they 
did not matter in the least to the legitimate 
banker and that a study of them would be 
of no profit to their clients. 

Now for the first time there has been 
organized an association of these invest- 
ment bankers. Its purpose is to fight 
“get-rich-quick” finance. It undertakes 
to establish a bureau to investigate every 
prospective flotation of stocks and bonds; 
it pledges itself to aid all constructive 
financial legislation. The men who have 
organized the company and who are its 
officers and governors are almost all men 
well known in the investment business and 
men of high standing and reputation. 
Probably few of them know very much 
about the illegitimate phases of finance, 
but all of them are quite capable of learning 
whatever is necessary to learn. On the 


|: THE United States there is a great 
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THE MAN WHO WAS TRUSTED 


/ face of it, the organization should be a 
strong and ultimately a compelling force 
for the elimination of the “ get-rich-quick” 
game, so far as it can be eliminated. 

This magazine has played at least a 
small part in this battle against crooked 
finance for many years past and hopes to 
continue its work along this line for many 
years to come. We know from our own 
experience that the only foundation upon 
which a campaign to eliminate crooked 
finance and a campaign to educate the 
public in straight finance can be carried 


THE MAN WHO 


NE day early in August a 

Colonel Cornwall was ar- 

rested in New York on 

the charge that he had 

appropriated and_ used 

more than $200,000 of other people’s 

money while acting as executor and 

trustee for half a dozen estates in Penn- 

sylvania. He declared his innocence, 

but while on his way home in charge of 

a constable he managed to get a revolver 

out of his suit case and to kill himself 

before the eyes of a car full of people, 
thus tacitly confessing his guilt. 

The record of this incident may be of 
value to those persons who, having funds, 
are obliged to lean altogether upon the 
judgment and good faith of other people. 
It appears that this man had in his hands 
two funds of $100,000 each, one of $70,000, 
one of about fifty thousand dollars, and 
one of about twenty thousand dollars. 
It seems that he bought and sold securi- 
ties and property for these funds abso- 
lutely at his own discretion and _ that 
practically no supervision at all was 
exercised over his use of the money. 

There are many thousands of funds in 
this country that have been handed down 
by people who have died, or that have been 
set aside for a particular purpose by living 
men, which are handled by strangers on 
the same conditions under which Colonel 
Cornwall handled funds in his charge. 
What, then, can be done by a man, 
when he sets aside money, to safeguard 
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on hand in hand is that the people or 
association or magazine carrying it on 
must go into it with clean hands, free 
from self interest of a direct sort and im- 
bued with the sense of public service. 

This investment bankers’ association 
seems to have all these characteristics. 
It may well become the very heart of the 
war against crooked finance and a source 
from which‘the public may draw its infor- 
mation concerning all flotations of securi- 
ties. It should become the Committee of 
Public Safety in Investments. 


WAS TRUSTED 


it against the same kind of losses that 
have fallen upon the five or six estates at 
the hands of Colonel Cornwall? 

First, he should realize that, merely be- 
cause a man is a good lawyer, a good 
country bank officer, a good judge, or a 
good doctor he is not necessarily a good 
financial administrator. It has been piti- 
ful, at times, to review the history of coun- 
try funds as this history has been detailed 
to the Wor.Lp’s Work in letters received 
from beneficiaries and from the executors 
themselves. During the panic of 1907, 
more than a dozen instances became known 
to this office of funds that had been handled 
to the best of the ability of the man upon 
whom the responsibility for them rested, 
but that had been nevertheless completely 
disorganized by that brief panic. In some 
cases heavy losses had already taken place; 
and in others the income had been cut 
down and it would be necessary to go 
through a long and very painful process 
of upbuilding before the fund would be 
restored to its former size. 

We have found, in our records, cases 
where an executor of a large fund did not 
know that if he bought bonds above par 
he ought to set aside a certain amount of 
his income to meet the dwindling of prices 
as the bond approaches maturity. An 
executor believed that bonds were guaran- 
teed by a trust company, simply because 
the name of that company was on the 
bond as trustee. Other executors have 
put funds into extremely dangerous, in- 
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Both ways have advantages and 


flated stocks, quite unconscious that they 
were running any serious risk. One exe- 
cutor in New Jersey was proud that he 
had averaged more than 8 per cent. on the 
funds in his charge by a process of marginal 
trading whereby he never paid more than 
50 per cent. for his stock and borrowed the 
rest of the price from the stock exchange 
firm. In dozens of instances a fund 
administered altogether in mortgages had 
finally been found in possession of very 
badly depreciated properties taken under 
foreclosure. In some instances this pro- 
perty produced no income, and in others 
the income was good enough when it could 
be collected, but the expense of administra- 
tion was very heavy. 

We have abundant evidence that there 
are thousands of men administering estates, 
investing private funds, and even handling 
the funds of colleges, institutions, army 
organizations, hospitals, and churches, who 
have not the least right to be handling 
funds more sacred than their own. It 
appears that almost any one is willing to 
assume the responsibility of taking charge 
of this sort of job. A great many people 
seem to regard the investment of money as 
so simple and easy a task that it requires 
no training whatever, no special knowl- 
edge and no great sense of responsibility. 

The burden of this condition falls most 
heavily upon people who are dependent 
upon the income from invested funds. 
Orphans are the most likely victims. 
Elderly women are. next in the list. If it 
were possible to collect from all the news- 
papers the record of a single year covering 
the cases where trusted executors had 
defaulted, where old family lawyers had 
died and left their affairs so complicated as 
to make it impossible to straighten out 
the funds in their charge —that record 
would be terrible enough to convince 
every one who read it not only that it isa 
fearful thing to assume responsibility for 
other people’s money, but that also it 
is a fearful thing to turn over money to 
another man and give him free rein to 
handle it as he pleases. 

In making their wills, some men turn 
over all their assets to executors with no 
instructions whatever to guide them; 
others turn the assets over with instruc- 


tions. 
both have disadvantages. It is pretty well 
agreed, however, by conservative judges 
that a certain amount of instruction should 
accompany the grant. No man is so wise, 
so honest, and so certain of his own tenure 
of life as to be fit to have funds turned 
over to him with permission to use them as 
he likes for the benefit of others. 

If funds are large enough, probably the 
safest way to leave money for the benefit 
of others is to put it into the hands of a 
trust company and stipulate that it be 
administered under the laws governing 
such investment in New York, Massachu- 
setts, or some other well regulated state. 
If funds are small, however, this is some- 
times inadvisable, for | do not know any 
other class of investors that get smaller 
net returns out of funds invested under 
trustee regulation than the average trust 
company. 

A modification of this method is not un- 
common. I have seen a will drawn by a 
business man, himself a shrewd investor, 
giving to a trust company very explicit 
instructions as to the use of his money 
after death. He does not limit the fund 
to securities legal for trust funds. He 
makes his restrictions strong enough to 
eliminate as much of the speculative 
element as can be eliminated by rules laid 
down years in advance. He makes the 
discretion of his executor wide enough to 
permit him to invest in any standard class 
of investment securities and gives him con- 
siderable room for the exercise of his own 
judgment. Finally, he prohibits the in- 
vestment of more than ro per cent. of the 
fund in the securities of any one industry, 
railroad, or municipality. He lays a very 
strong restriction upon the class of real 
property that can be bought. 

If a man is not himself an investor and 
does not know what he is doing, it is a 
perfectly easy matter to obtain the best 
of advice as to what rules to lay down and 
what restrictions to be placed upon the 
use of money. If it is necessary to call 


upon a lawyer to frame a will so that the 
provisions will be binding, it is equally 
necessary, where sums of money are to be 
invested, to obtain equally proficient 
advice on the manner of investment. 
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WHAT THE NATIONS OF EUROPE ARE DOING FOR THE ABANDONED, THE 
ORPHANED, THE INDIGENT, AND THE ANTI-SOCIAL 


BY 
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PROFESSOR OF SOCIOLOGY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, WHO RECENTLY MADE A PERSONAL INVESTIGATION 
OF EUROPEAN METHODS OF CARING FOR DEPENDENT CHILDREN 


HE champions of childhood 
in the United States have 
modestly asked the Federal 


Government to collect and 

distribute vital information in 
respect to the life and death of children. 
As so often happens, the greatest nation 
on earth slowly crawls into the rear of 
the humanitarian procession. While we 
delay, the civilized governments of Europe 
act; while we request statistics of mor- 
tality and abuses, other federal adminis- 
trations exhibit statistics of activities 
and achievements. We sacrifice helpless, 
innocent babies to a political theory and 
an economic fetich, and put Herod to the 
blush. No one would ask our Federal 
Government to extend its activities as 
far as is found practicable in France, 
Italy, and Hungary. Our territory is too 
vast, our local conditions are too varied 
for that. But there is an urgent demand 
for national intervention analogous to 
that of the Department of. Agriculture 
which has been so beneficent an educator 
in caring for vegetables and animals, and 
so, indirectly, for human beings. 

All advanced countries collect vital 
statistics of the distribution of population 
by age and sex; of births and deaths by 
age and sex; of the still-born, both illegiti- 
mate and legitimate. The statistics of 
the United States in some of the most 
important points, as births, are not found 
in the standard tables, because they are 
incomplete. We have excellent pedigrees 
of our well bred sheep, hogs, and stallions, 
but no records of our children. 

Legislation must vary with the consti- 
tution of each country. Germany has one 
fundamental law for its twenty-six feder- 


ated members and leaves many adminis- 
trative measures to be worked out bystates. 
The Civil Code provides for the guardian- 
ship of all neglected and imperilled chil- 
dren, and brings the illegitimate waif under 
the shield of the imperial command. But 
each state has the power to apply that 
fundamental law in itsown way. Many of 
the cities, with more or less state legislation, 
have recently transformed the individual 


- guardianship into a public, professional 


guardianship, with admirable results. 
Hungary has gone further in this direc- 
tion and created a legal and administra- 
tive system which is free from traditional 
patchwork and entirely modern. Where 
the state of dependence or danger is due 
chiefly to physical conditions, as infancy 
or feeble mindedness, the Ministry of the 
Interior is the organ of care; while in 
cases of violation of law and for purposes 
of correction, the Ministry of Justice is 
responsible. Since 1907 an elaborate sys- 
tem of prevention and protection has 
been built up; neglected children have 
been placed in families or in institutions 
for training. The State has under its 
direct control more than 50,000 children 
who are supervised by a medical director. 
At Budapest is a central hospice and 
receiving hospital for temporary treatment. 
Seventeen asylums, each under a medical 
superintendent, are established at con- 
venient centres throughout the kingdom; 
but as far as possible the wards are placed 
in families and become absorbed in the 
general population. For the care of 
nurslings and motherless young children 
352 districts have been organized in the 
communes, and babies are placed with 
foster mothers who are supervised by 
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medical men. Defective and. abnormal 
children are treated in hospitals, asylums, 
and special schools. Teachers are trained 
for each particular branch of education. 
The total annual cost of this national 
protection of children is more than two 
million dollars. A voluntary society, 
the National League, with its 50,000 
members, codperates with the State 
agencies. For correctional training of 
delinquent juveniles there are five reform 
schools for boys and one for girls. Those 
schools are on the cottage plan, with 
groups of about 20 pupils under a teacher. 


ADMIRABLE REFORMATORIES IN ITALY 


In- Italy the youthful delinquents in- 
creased from 30,108 in 1890 to 50,000 
in 1905, while many more were in moral 
peril. Children who have entered an 
anti-social path are gathered in the 
Riformatori institutions like the reform 
schools of our country. Under Director 
Doria these institutions have been trans- 


formed from prisons into schools, with . 


admirable programmes and capable in- 
structors. The writer visited several of 
these schools in 1911, and saw with special 
interest the education in artistic industries. 
Ten of these schools are public and thirty- 
three are private — all under government 
control. Each pupil is examined by a 
physician at entrance, and treatment is 
based on the findings of the study. 

As yet the laws for neglected children 
have not been developed; but vigorous 
associations are urging such legislation 
and doing what private charity can do 
to meet the emergency. 

The child labor acts of 1902 and 1907 
prohibit the employment of young chil- 
dren in dangerous and unwholesome trades. 
A medical certificate of health and a 
school attestation of proficiency must 
be presented by a child of fifteen who seeks 
employment. Under fifteen years of age, 
all night work is forbidden by law; no 
period of labor shall be more than six 
hours; the day shall not extend beyond 
twelve hours, of which one to two hours 
must be devoted to rest. One day of 
rest in each week is required. 

The State has assumed control of all 
schools, even private schools being re- 


quired to meet national standards; and 
the authorities are working steadily to 
reduce illiteracy by enforcing obligatory 
attendance upon free schools. 

In France, state care began with found- 
lings in the fourteenth century. St. 
Vincent of Paul gave a powerful impetus 
to the movement and was supported by 
Louis XIV. The Revolution called these 
waifs “children of the fatherland,” and, 
ever since, the national obligation to the 
helpless has been recognized. 

Three classes of children are under State 
supervision: enfants trouvés, children aban- 
doned by parents; enfants abandonnés, 
who have been deserted by irresponsible 
or unfit parents; and orphans. All of 
these are “assisted children.” There are 
also children aided by the communes in 
the homes of indigent parents. In 1889 
the class of children maltreated or abused 
was distinguished and placed definitely 
under the care of public poor relief agencies. 
All “assisted children” are under national 
inspection, directed by the Ministry of 
the Interior. Expenses are divided be- 
tween the general and local administra- 
tions. Private philanthropy adds im- 
mense resources of gifts and service. 

Wayward and vicious children are sent 
to reform schools of various types, of which 
the most famous is at Mettray. The 
remarkable school, Théophile Roussel, near 
Paris is an institution for the training of 
boys who cannot be managed in public 
schools or by parents. A .law of 1908 
required the supervision of girls given to 
prostitution; but it seems thus far to 
have failed, from lack of institutions to 
shelter and teach those arrested. 

Attendance in elementary schools has 
been compulsory since 1877. 

The juvenile court methods have been 
tried since 1906 with encouraging success 
by the Society of Patronage for Children; 
and in Paris, in 1911, was held the first 
international congress of people who are 
friends of the juvenile court. 

England has tried all kinds of experi- 
ments in the field of child welfare. Owing 
to the early development of factory in- 
dustry, the evils of unregulated child 
labor came to light. The ideas of John 
Howard, Elizabeth Fry, Thomas Guthrie, 
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TO HELP THE HELPLESS CHILD 


the Earl of Shaftesbury, and other philan- 
thropists bore fruit, after a prolonged and 
painful struggle with apathy and avarice. 
Innocent little ones were removed from 
the debasing associations of workhouses 
and poorhouses; those who were aban- 
doned, neglected, maltreated, were placed 
under educational direction. A_ series 
of acts was passed from 1802 to the 
present day, which gave national pro- 
tection to children and young persons 
exploited for private gain in mines, mills, 
and factories. Public education began 
with reformatory and correctional laws 
and agencies, since 1838. The idea of 
punishment gradually yielded to that of 
education, and now England has _ its 
superb Reformatory Schools for the older 
and more callous youth, its Industrial 
Schools for the younger and less difficult 
cases, and its Day Industrial and Truant 
Schools to supplement the elementary 
public schools. The Elementary Educa- 
tion Act of 1870 laid the foundation for 
popular education. General criminality 
is decreasing. In 1906 in England and 
Scotland there were 44 Reformatory 
Schools with 5,434 pupils; 133 Industrial 
Schools with 17,782 pupils; 21 Day In- 
dustrial Schools with 3,511 pupils; 13 
Truant Schools with 3,805 pupils. 

All the most important laws relating 
to children were codified in the notable 
“Children’s Act” of 1908, which is a 
monument of progress. Juvenile courts 
are making headway. Many private asso- 
ciations codperate with the public authori- 
ties. Indeed, many of the schools are 
owned and managed by such associations, 
receive subsidies from the State, and are 
under national supervision and control. 


OTHER NATIONAL WELFARE PROGRAMMES 


Belgium derives its civil law from its 
historical connection with France. 
Parental authority may be suspended, 
and abuse of the weak may be punished. 
Children under 12 years may not be em- 
ployed. It is unlawful to offer young 
persons alcoholic drinks or to lead them 
into mendicancy or prostitution. Aban- 
doned and neglected children in institu- 
tions of charity are under legal protection. 
Elementary schools are free, supported at 
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cost of the State, but attendance is not 
yet obligatory and there are 121,000 
children out of school. Boys and girls 
who have made themselves liable to 
punishment may be “placed at the dis- 
position of the Government” and sent for 
training to a reform school. 

The law of Norway (1896) deserves par- 
ticular notice, for it is in some ways more 
radical than our juvenile court laws. A 
young person under sixteen years who is 
in moral peril from neglect or vicious 
habits is not tried in a court, but a board 
of guardians has authority to place him 
in a good family, or in a school approved 
by the king. A board of guardians exists 
in each commune, and consists of the local 
judge, the pastor, and five other persons, 
including a doctor and one woman. The 
township reform schools are subsidized 
by the state treasury. Children who are 
taught to beg or steal or wander can be 
taken away from their vagabond parents 
and trained to be good citizens. 

Sweden makes its ancient, general 
children’s institution the centre of its 
system of care for foundlings and other 
abandoned children. The income is de- 
rived from endowments and subsidies, all 
under national direction. Nurslings are 
kept until they are weaned and then 
placed in families to be reared. A law 
of 1902 has brought the care of children 
by foster parents under more strict control. 
Neglected children in moral peril are 
placed under commissions which are re- 
sponsible for the education of children 
up to the sixteenth year and for their 
supervision until they are twenty-two 
years old. School attendance is oblig- 
atory, even for the blind and deaf; and 
feeble-minded children are sheltered and 
trained in special institutions subsidized 
by the State. 

The Swiss Federal Constitution of 1874 
authorized the national legislature to 
enact laws for the protection of neglected 
children. A law of 1902 granted an 
allowance to cantons which may be used 
to help clothe and feed indigent school 
children, and for the maintenance of 
vacation schools and sanitaria for pupils. 
Special provisions are made for the feeble- 
minded. 
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The Swiss civil code, which goes into 
effect this year, contains many provisions 
for the protection and care of youth; the 
obligation of parents to educate feeble 
children; the duty of the board of guar- 
dians to interfere where parents neglect 
their children; improved care of illegitimate 
children and their mothers. The new 
criminal code will give still further de- 
fense to maltreated children. The factory 


laws contain provisions about night work 
and Sunday rest; and supplementary edu- 
cation of apprentices; but this legislation 
needs to be developed a great deal farther 
than its present stage. 

We have now, under the direction of 
Miss Julia Lathrop, a children’s bureau. 
There should follow from it a knowledge of 
conditions that is now lacking and a pro- 
gramme for their improvement. 


THOMAS RILEY MARSHALL 


THE PICTURESQUE AND ORIGINAL GOVERNOR OF INDIANA WHO AMENDED A STATE 
CONSTITUTION SINGLE-HANDED AND WHO IS NOW THE DEMOCRATIC 
CANDIDATE FOR VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


BY 


WILLIAM BAYARD HALE 


HOMAS. RILEY MARSHALL 

ought to bring a libel suit 

against the camera. No liv- 

ing man was ever so out- 

rageously abused by the dis- 
ciples of Daguerre. They and their ma- 
chines are in a manifest conspiracy to 
prove that the State of Indiana is governed 
by a weazen-faced manikin whose head, a 
chinless appurtenance to a pair of gigantic 
ears, is about to slip down out of sight 
through his collar. A camera ¢an lie worse 
than a tombstone. Mr. Marshall, in the 
flesh, has ears the same in number and 
approximately the same in size as those of 
others of the human family. He has a 
chin in the usual place. The pen is 
mightier than the kodak, and the reader 
may take it on the higher authority that 
Mr. Marshall is a man of agreeable, even 
distinguished, countenance, erect of head, 
keen of eye, and compelling in manner. 
You would not guess it from his photo- 
graphs, but he is urbane, from his well-cut 
locks to his small, well-shod foot and the 
tips of his perfectly manicured fingers. 
The taste that selects his ties transcends 
all criticism. Robert Chambers and 
other authorities on details of the personal 
proprieties would describe the Hoosier 
Governor’s clothes as “well-built” and 


himself as “well-groomed.” 


To silence 
the slanders of the camera, it remains only 


‘to note the Phi Beta Kappa key (of un- 


usual weight and elegance) on his fob, the 
ring on his finger, the stick in the gloved 
hand, the large, round, real, tortoise- 
shell spectacles which add_ distinction 
while they relieve the wearied eye of the 
wearer. 

“T wonder if any argument, moral or 
material, could persuade some _ photo- 
grapher to manufacture a flattering por- 
trait of me,” sighed Governor Marshall, 
as he ran his eye over a tray-ful of Wilson 
and Marshall badges thrust under his eye 
on the train traveling eastward to Sea 
Girt the other day. “I shouldn’t want 
anybody to vote for me under any mis- 
apprehension as to what my political views 
were, but | wouldn’t care a hang how many 
votes I got on the strength of some other 
better-looking fellow’s photograph.”’ 

Successful lawyer and man of the world; 
chosen on his personal popularity, Gover- 
nor of a great state, over which he has 
presided with striking independence, and 
vigorous originality of character; a man of 
thought, yet alert to events; of dignity, 
yet of spontaneity and utter sincerity, Mr. 
Marshall really carries in his face and 
manner evidence of the kind of man he is. 
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Indiana has given the nation three Vice 
Presidents and five candidates for the Vice 
Presidency: George W. Julian, who ran 
with John P. Hale on the Free Soil ticket 
in 1852; Schuyler Colfax, Grant’s running 
mate in 1868; Thomas A. Hendricks, 
Tilden’s companion in 1876, and Cleve- 
land’s in 1884; William H. English, who 
accompanied Hancock to defeat in 1880; 
and Charles W. Fairbanks, Roosevelt’s 
companion in 1904. 

Here is a curious fact: Indiana, which 
was admitted to the Union in 1816, has 
voted in 24 Presidential elections. In 22 
of these, its vote has proven to be the vote 
of the nation. (True, Jackson in 1824 and 
Tilden in 1876 were not seated.) In both 
of the two remaining cases local causes 
deflected the state’s judgment: in 1836 it 
voted for a favorite son, William Henry 
Harrison, four years before the country was 


ready to entrust him with the Presidency; . 


and in 1848 its interest in internal improve- 
ments, chiefly canals, induced it to cast its 
vote for Lewis Cass. 

But that is a remarkable record. 
Twenty-two times out of twenty-four, Indi- 
ana has indexed the judgment of the nation. 
In many respects the Hoosier State is espec- 
ially fitted to represent the type and aver- 
age of American sentiment. Its soil was 
the meeting-place of two streams of emi- 
gration, one from New England and New 
York, the other from Virginia and North 
Carolina. The centre of population has 
been within its borders for three decades 
and will apparently rest there for gener- 
ations to come. It is in recognition of the 
happy fatality that seems to attach to the 
vote of Indiana that so many of its citizens 
have been put in the second place on 
Presidential tickets. 

In point of ability and force, Mr. Mar- 
shall clearly outranks most of his prede- 
cessors. Hendricks, of course, was a figure 
of impressive size, long the unchallenged 
head of his party in the state and long a 
powerful factor in national politics. Jul- 
ian was an enthusiast; Colfax was a com- 
placent partisan of shadowed memory; 
English a non-entity; Fairbanks an am- 
bitious citizen of average ability and a 
generous hand. Marshall is a poor man, 
who never thought of office till he found 
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himself nominated for the governorship in 
a bad year, who won his first campaign 
with ease, and who in four years of office 
has impressed himself on his state as an 
original, fearless, and clear-headed man of 
the type of which statesmen are made. 


INDIANA’S CONSTITUTION PROBLEM 


You can get no better conception of the 
man than in the chapter of his adminis- 
tration dealing with the Indiana Consti- 
tution. He tells that story in some such 
manner as this: 

“The original constitution of our state, 
framed under the old oak at Corydon, con- 
tained no provision for amendment, but 
provided that every twelve years a vote 
should be taken as to whether a conven- 
tion should be called, and that the General 
Assembly should, if the vote were favorable, 
provide for such convention; also, that the 
convention should have the power to raise, 
amend, or change the constitution. The 
vote, therefore, should have been taken in 
1828, ’40, and ’52. However, the General 
Assembly in 1849 called a constitutional 
convention, caused the deliberations of the 
convention to be filed with the Secretary of 
State, and then submitted the convention’s 
document to the people, who adopted it. 
The new instrument. went into effect in 
1851. 

“It will be observed that the conven- 
tion was not called in accordance with 
the requirements of the old constitution; 
also, that the new constitution was adopted 
not only by the convention but ultimately 
by the people. If it is necessary to follow 
strictly the constitution in order to obtain 
a new one, then the constitution of 1851 is 
unconstitutional. 

“The new constitution did provide for 
its own amendment, but see how its pro- 
vision has actually worked — or failed to 
work. This is the method: a proposed 
amendment must pass two General As- 
semblies by a majority vote in each house; 
it must then receive a majority of all the 
votes cast at the election in which it is sub- 
mitted to the people — a majority, that is, 
of the votes cast at that election, not 
merely of those cast on the amendment. 
While one amendment is pending, no other 
may be proposed. 
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“Now, what do you think of the chances 
of getting that constitution amended? 
In earlier, simpler days two amendments 
did get through, at special elections, but 
for thirty years it has been impossible to 
-alter a syllable. | don’t need to tell you or 
anybody with intelligence that a state con- 
stitution that can’t be altered is a frightful 
handicap. No matter how conservative 
and old-fashioned you are, there are some 
ideas which were popular a generation ago 
that simply won’t work under the con- 
ditions of to-day. 

“This is the fix we are in in Indiana: a 
’ proposed amendment has been ‘pending’ 
for fifteen or twenty years. This amend- 
ment has to do with requirements fof ad- 
mission to the bar. When the constitu- 
tion of ’51 was framed, there was abroad a 
good deal of dislike of the courts. You 
know there is nothing new under the sun. 
People go about exclaiming that they have 
found something new and making a terrible 
fuss about it. You can be sure that they 
haven’t discovered anything new; they 
have just dug up some old idea, once 
familiar and long forgotten. This present- 
day suspicion of the courts of justice is an 
echo of a sentiment that swept over the 
land in the middle of the last century. It 
was so strong that when the people of 
Indiana came to make their constitution, 
they put into it an enactment that any 
person of good moral character should be 
admitted to the practice of law. Now, | 
have a good deal of respect for the free and 
easy ‘constitutional’ lawyer, who is not 
burdened by any prejudices that acquain- 
tance with law might impart, but the time 
came when it was a pretty common belief in 
Indiana that our bar would be the better if 
it did set up a slightly higher standard. So 
an amendment was proposed, went through 
the two houses of the General Assembly 
twice, and was submitted to the people. 

“It has been impossible to get a vote on 
it sufficient either to approve it or reject it. 
Until that can be done, no other amend- 
ment can be proposed. It can never be 
done. That is the position we are in. 
The people of Indiana are bound down 
under a fundamental law which they have 
no means of amending by so much as a 
punctuation mark. 
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“Now, a constitution is sacred to me. 
But the rights of a people are more sacred. 
A constitution has got to be a workable 
thing, and when one fails to work — why, 
then it’s time to get another.” 


THE GOVERNOR TO THE RESCUE 


How were they to get another? Thomas 
Riley Marshall would give them one. So 
he thought; so he arranged to do. He 
consulted men of learning and wisdom of 
both parties in all parts of the state, and 
then he sat down and wrote a constitution 
for Indiana. The General Assembly pas- 
sed it and decreed that it be submitted to 
the people for adoption or rejection. 

“Are not the people of a state superior 
to a constitution which they themselves 
made, but which has ceased to be work- 
able? Does anybody seriously assert that 
a sovereign people are obliged to remain 


bound hand and foot because a document 


which was never intended to do more than 
guide them has brought them to a stand- 
stillP Cannot a constitution, which was 
itself unconstitutionally adopted, be super- 
seded even though it provides no con- 
stitutional means for doing so? Were the 
people made for the constitution, or the 
constitution for the people?” 

Perhaps other Governors finding the 
constitution of their state unworkable 
would have written a new one and given it 
to the people to adopt in supersession of 
the old. Perhaps so. But Thomas R. 


Marshall is the only Governor who has - 


done so. It isa refreshing performance. 
One may wonder why it would not have 
been better to have called a convention and 
let it write the new document. A knowl- 
edge of Indiana politics goes far to answer 
that question. The state is so evenly di- 
vided politically that no party can ever 
count in advance on electing its ticket. 
The most bitterly debated state issue has 
been for years the regulation of the liquor 
traffic. They are educated in Indiana to 
refinements which puzzle outsiders and 
leave us wondering at the feeling displayed 
over what to us seem mere differences of 
method. For instance, for years the fight 
has raged between the advocates of 
“county option” and “township option.” 
Of the 92 counties 70 were ‘‘dry” three 
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years ago under Republican rule. The 
Democrats abolished the right of counties 
to bar the sale of liquor and conferred it on 
the townships. Governor Marshall is 
among those who believe that it is only in 
the community where the local sentiment 
is behind a prohibition law that you can 
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have been little chance of a convention 
constructing a constitution for which a 
majority could have been secured. Poli- 
tics is so eager in Indiana that it would 
have been too much to expect the politi- 
cians to have refrained from playing poli- 
tics in a convention; too much to expect 
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enforce it; who declare that drinking was 
as common as ever in most of the counties 
called “dry,’’ and that the substitutior. 
of the smaller unit has been of immense 
advantage to the cause of temperance. 
Be that as it may, it is easy to under- 
stand that, public sentiment being so 
nearly divided and so excited, there would 


that anything but a sorry patchwork 
would have been put together only to be 
rejected after all the trouble. 

Governor Marshall’s constitution was 
non-partisan. It avoided questions on 
which the sentiment of the state was 
closely divided. They could be settled 
later, when once the way was open for 
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settling things. The necessity now was 
to open that way —to get a workable 
constitution under which something could 
be done. 

The new document was amendable — 
that was the whole point of it — on reason- 
able terms. One significant, important, 
and highly courageous change it proposed 
to make: it restricted the right of suffrage. 
In the state of Indiana, at the present 
time, one need not be an American citizen 
in order to vote. Any man of full age 
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quires foreigners to be naturalized before 
voting; it also requires them to be able to 
read the Constitution, in some language, 
not necessarily English. 

“I’m as ready as anybody to welcome 
the muscle and blood and brain that by 
immigration adds so much to our country’s 
prosperity. But I think we ought to 
make some few slight inquiries before we 
ask the newcomers to take the running of 
our government out of our hands. A 
judge admitting a bunch of them to their 





GOVERNOR MARSHALL’S RESIDENCE IN INDIANAPOLIS 


who has been in the United States a year 
and in the state six months and has de- 
clared his intention of becoming a citizen 
is entitled to vote. Thousands in this 
category do vote. Investigating the elec- 
tion of 1908, in Lake County alone, 2,700 
voters being questioned were found to be 
unnaturalized foreigners who had come 
through Ellis Island the year previous. 
Many of the state officials elected then 
had had pluralities of less than 2,700. 
Governor Marshall’s constitution re- 


first papers one day just before the last 
election, said to the interpreter: 

“Ask them if they are friendly and well- 
disposed toward the Constitution of the 
United States.’ 

“* Judge, Your Honor,’ expostulated the 
interpreter, ‘I’ll never be able to get that 
over. Ask ’em something easy-like and 
sensible.’ 

““Well, you might just ask them if they 
want to tear down the laws of this country.’ 

“The interpreter turned to his crowd, 
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and there was an awful clatter and clash 
of syllables for a minute or two. Then he 
turned around, smiling, and made answer, 


“‘No, Judge. They say they don’t 
want to tear ’°em down. They wants to 
blow ’em up!’ ”’ 


That is hardly a typical “Tom Marshall 
story.” It is rather too funny. “Tom 
Marshall stories” are seldom really funny. 
There is a peculiar color, a peculiar tzmbre 
to them. When you hear the first half 
dozen of them you wonder why he thinks 
them worth telling; they are just little 
incidents that happened somewhere, some- 
thing that somebody said, not particularly 
interesting, not especially bright. But by 
and by you begin to expect them and to 
enjoy them, and you begin to see that this 
is this man’s way of thinking and of dealing 
with life; he cherishes homely instances, he 
thinks it worth while to repeat rather 
commonplace happenings. He takes a 
frank delight in them himself. I found 
nothing more interesting in Mr. Marshall 
than his story-telling habit and the charac- 
ter of his stories, the preponderance of 
anecdotes with only the slightest flavor 
of the most quiet kind of humor. At first 
| was disappointed; I enjoy a good story. 
After a while I caught sight of a certain 
realistic art, true, pertinent, and illuminat- 
ing, like the exquisite realism of a great 
French or Russian story-writer. 

The Marshall constitution allows the 
establishment of the initiative and referen- 
dum. “I don’t believe in it,’ said the 
Governor. “At least, I don’t believe we 
need it in Indiana. But that’s no reason 
why the people should be barred from hav- 
ing it if they want it. They can have any- 
thing they want under the constitution | 
propose. The women suffragists have 
attacked it because it does not give the 
vote to women. They forget that under 
it they can get the vote for women, while 
under the old they can’t.”’ 

It appears for the present, however, that 
the advantages of the Marshall consti- 
tution are not to be enjoyed by the good 
people of Indiana. The Supreme Court 
has enjoined a poll of the state on the ques- 
tion of its adoption. The decree of in- 
junction was a three to two decision on the 
part of the Court. A petition for a rehear- 
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ing, on grounds which the friends of the 
new constitution believe cannot be re- 
sisted, has been filed. 

Governor Marshall has vigorous views 
on the subject of corporations. He thinks 
they can and ought to be managed under 
existing law; it is not necessary to fill new 
legal volumes with enactments. He points 
to what he did to the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Railroad of Indiana, which name 





IN HIS STUDY AT HOME 


* 


described a “jerkwater” line from Cin- 
cinnati to Chicago, which was sold for six 
millions and straightway mortgaged for 
forty millions, and otherwise manipulated 
apparently according to the practices of 
enlightened high finance. His Attorney- 
General informed the Governor that there 
were no statutes to meet the case, but was 
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instructed to go ahead and bring suit any- 
how. An hour or two of conference with 
the financiers was all that was needed to 
persuade them to wiser courses. The 
capital stock was paid in, the big bond 
issue was cancelled, and a smaller one 
authorized, bonds to be issued under iron- 
clad conditions as actual work of improy- 
ing the road went on; officers of the com- 
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law. I will undertake to drive any unde- 
sirable corporation out of our state on that 
basis. A corporation is the creature of the 
state, and the state stands in relations of 
peculiar responsibility toward its crea- 
tions. What it made, it can unmake. 
They contend that a corporation, once 
created, is a person, and is endowed with 
the rights and privileges of a person. | 
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AT THE NOTIFICATION EXERCISES 
WITH GOVERNOR WILSON AT SEA GIRT, N. J., ON AUGUST 7TH 


pany were forbidden to sell themselves 
stock or bonds except in the open market, 
and not for less than eighty cents on the 
dollar, and an ideal business enterprise 
was organized out of what had looked 
like a wild-cat scheme. 

“We don’t need more law to deal with 
corporations. It will be enough if we 
apply the principles of equity and common 


won’t go into that, except to observe that 
it is not a person in any such sense as will 
permit it to marry another, or, under the 
form of a ‘ gentlemen’s agreement,’ to enter 
upon unlawful cohabitation with another.”’ 

The Governor is not very keen on pri- 
maries. It is not hard to understand why a 
man whose experience is confined to Indi- 
ana politics should have small sympathy 
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AT THE BAT 
IN A FRIENDLY GAME OF BASEBALL 


with the new, direct methods for which the 
electorate of most of the states are clamor- 
ing. The parties are so evenly divided in 
the Hoosier state that a wish of any appre- 
ciable group receives instant attention. 

The Democratic candidate insists that 
the tariff is the issue on which the cam- 
paign must be fought. ‘‘The rule of the 
people,’ which the third term candidate 
talks about, may be all very well, but what 
the people want to-day is the abolition of 
the wicked ‘protective’ duties that bur- 
den every family, every individual. The 
average American doesn’t care to be offered 
the comforts of religion when he is hungry. 
When he wants salad, he won’t be put off 
with a promise of salvation.” 
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In spite of the impossibility of amending 
the Constitution, Governor Marshall’s 
administration has succeeded in putting 
into effect a great deal of progressive 
legislation. The state has ratified the 
Income Tax Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion; it petitioned Congress to submit an 
amendment providing for direct election 
of Senators; it passed corrupt practices 
and campaign publicity acts. A most 
liberal employers’ liability act was passed, 
abolishing the fellow servant rule, and 
the doctrine of assumed risk. Further- 
more, child labor laws were strengthened, 
the Railroad Commission was empowered 
to fix rates, and the Tax Board was given 











IN A BORROWED AUTOMOBILE 
USUALLY GOVERNOR MARSHALL RIDES IN THE STREET 
CARS TO THE EXECUTIVE OFFICE, AS HE DOES NOT 
OWN A CARRIAGE OR CAR 
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enlarged powers. Cold storage limitations 
were enacted, a standard of weights and 
measures was adopted, sanitary school- 
houses and medical inspection of pupils 
were provided for. Laws were passed 
making the block system of signals on 
railroads obligatory; a bureau for inspec- 
tion of mines, factories, and boilers was 











Copyright, 1912, by Launer 
MRS. MARSHALL 


WHO WORKS ALMOST AS HARD AS HER HUSBAND FOR 
THE CAUSE OF GOOD GOVERNMENT 


established; a commission was formed to 
advance agricultural and industrial edu- 
cation; building and loan associations were 
brought under the banking department of 
the state; a system of uniform accounting 
was established in all state departments. 

Columbia City, where Mr. Marshall 
practised law from his 21st birthday, in the 
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Centennial year, down to the day of his 
inauguration as Governor, is an ordinary 
county-seat without special attractiveness 
or interest, set down on the prairie twenty- 
five miles west of Ft. Wayne. The Whit- 
ley County lawyer’s fame _ extended 
through all the counties round, however, 
and he practised all through northeast 
Indiana. Till well over forty, he lived a 
bachelor; then he lost his heart to a girl in 
Angola, where he was arguing a case. 
Since he married Miss Kinsey, fourteen 
years ago, the couple have never been 
separated for twenty-four hours. She 
accompanies him everywhere; many were 
her adventures during the campaign in 
which her husband visited every county 
in the state. The companionship is not 
merely romantic, though it is that; Mrs. 
Marshall, it is noticeable, is a second pair 
of eyes and ears for the Governor, shrewdly 
alert to all that he ought to see and hear. 

The Marshalls’ home at Indianapolis — 
the state provides no residence—is a 
modest cottage backing up against the 
Benjamin Harrison homestead. It is a 
comfortable sort of place, and the occu- 
pants will leave it with regret. 

“To tell the truth,’”’ remarks the Gover- 
nor, with the perfectly simple frankness 
with which he will tell his inmost thought 
on any subject in the world, “the Vice- 
Presidency ought to pay more. 

“The Vice-Presidency ought to pay 
more. I don’t see how we are going to get 
along at Washington. We are very mod- 
est people. I live in a rented house and 
walk or take the street-car to my office 
every day, and don’t need much. | 
borrowed money to run for Governor on, 
and | have managed to pay that nearly all 
off —all but about eighteen hundred 
dollars. And now I’ve had to arrange 
to borrow more to pay my personal ex- 
penses with this time. I would have 
declined if it wouldn’t have looked 
peculiar. If | have to go to Washington 
how am I going to save all that out of my 
salary? It isn’t right.” 

It isn’t right. The. United States 
doesn’t deserve to get a first rate man for 
Vice-President unless it makes the office 
“pay more.” We shall be lucky to get a 
man like Marshall. 
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IN THE FOOTSTEPS BY 
OF THE HERO OF EDGAR 
MR. KIPLING’S TALE ALLEN 
FORBES 


OF THE EAST. 


Copyright, ror2, by E. A. Forbes 
“LITTLE FRIEND OF ALL THE WORLD” 
“ Though he was burned black as any native, ... 
Kim was white —a poor white of the very poorest.” 
If it be permitted, let me first recount my achievements, after the manner of Hurree Chunder Mooker- 
jee, “M. A., of Calcutta University’ — otherwise known to the players of the Great Game as “‘R. 17.” 
Twice have I roamed over the empire where Kim and his “ Holy One” wandered in quest of the River 
that “washes away all taint and speckle of sin.’ I have seen the ‘‘te-rain’”’ to Umballa, the 
Gates of Learning at Lucknow, the Temple of the Tirthankers at Benares, ‘the long, peaceful line of 
the Himalayas flushed in morning gold,” and “that wonderful road that leads into Great China itself.”’ 
I have heard the creaking well-windlasses in the yellow afterglow, “‘the gurgling, grunting hookahs” 
in the still, sticky dark, and the boom of a Tibetan devil-gong. The “‘ash-smeared fakirs by their brick 
shrines under the trees,’’ the mouse-colored Brahminee bull, the letter-writer squatting in the shade, 
the patient coolie pulling the punkab, the strong-scented Sansis whose touch 1s deep pollution — 
all these have I seen many times. 
And, after a search that for a time seemed as hopeless as the lama’s search for the River of the Arrow, 
I have made pilgrimage to the spot where the author of ‘ Kim” was born. 
Suffer me, therefore, to acquire merit! 


ET US concede, for the 
sake of argument, 
that I was mildly 
enthusiastic about 
“Kim” before ever 

I went to India, and that | 
had placed him in my calen- 
dar alongside Barrie’s “ Senti- 
mental Tommy,” who was 
canonized a dozen years ago. 
But “Kim” was to me then 
merely a story — the rattling 
good story of an_ Irish 
soldier’s outcast, who one day 
lords it as the son of a sahib 
over Chota Lal and Abdullah, 
and on the next day eats out 
of the same dish with the 


was to me a most wonderful 
story of the Government’s 
secret service — “the Great 
Game that never ceases, day 
or night, throughout India.” 

That was yesterday. To- 
day “ Kim” is to me the best 
guide-book and the most 
faithful interpreter that the 
traveler may find in India. 
No other book that I know 
of so clearly unfolds that 
wonderful land and its mys- 
terious customs — and | am 
not unfamiliar with Murray’s 
and “The Other Side of the 
Lantern.” The life of India 
as set forth in “Kim” is 
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fakirs of the Taksali Gate. “O Holy One, a woman has given the life that the traveller sees 


Incidentally, of course, it  {f.in charity,so that I canconent” before him everywhere 
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MAHBUB ALI, THE HORSE TRADER 


‘* THE PEDIGREE OF THE WHITE STALLION IS FULLY 
ESTABLISHED ” 


throughout the empire, “every detail 
lighted from behind like twigs on tree- 
tops seen against lightning.” 

If all India should be blotted out to- 
morrow by a great tidal wave and the 
Bay of Bengal should henceforth wash 
the southern slopes of the Himalayas, and 
if at the same time all other books about 
India should be obliterated, that pic- 
turesque life could be reproduced in large 
part from “Kim” alone. An artist fam- 
iliar with the costumes and the coloring 
of the East could turn its pages slowly 
and bring back the whole land, from the 
Punjab to the sea. The one great gap 
would perhaps be the life of Benares, 
which does not appear in Mr. Kipling’s 
story except in an incidental way. 

As I went northward for a thousand 
miles from Bombay, paragraphs and 
sentences and phrases from “ Kim”’ flashed 
by like telegraph poles. Whenever the 
train stopped alongside a station, there 
on the platform | saw “the station filled 
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with clamour and shoutings, cries of water 
and sweetmeat venders, shouts of native 
policemen, and shrill yells of women 
gathering up their baskets, their families, 
and their husbands.”’ Kim’s friends were 
all there —the Amritzar courtesan, the 
fat Hindu money-lender, the well-to-do 
cultivator with his wife and baby, the 
burly Sikh artisan, the young Dogra 
soldier of the Loodhiana Sikhs, and the 
entire passenger-list of the te-rain to Um- 
balla. That northward journey was one 
long commentary on the book — but the 
book was also a commentary on the land. 

As now, with closed eyes, memory goes 
racing back over the highways of British 
India — north to the Punjab, east to the 
lowlands of Bengal, north again to the 
Himalayan snows, and southeast to the 
old Rangoon pagoda — one vision stands 
out sharp and clear against a confused 
background of palaces, temples, and hovels. 
It is the vision of the boy of India — that 
pathetic silhouette that unconsciously 
stands in picturesque pose against every 
Indian skyline. 











A BHISTIE, OR WATER-CARRIER 
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Now Kim, of course, was not a Hindu. 
“Though he was burned black as any 
native; though he spoke the vernacular 
by preference, and his mother-tongue in a 
clipped, uncertain sing-song; though he 
consorted on terms of perfect equality 
with the small boys of the bazar, Kim was 
white — a poor white of the very poorest.” 
Yet the life that Kim led was preéminently 
the life of the Hindu boy, and so the boy- 
hood of the land was to me a matter of 
particular concern. 

The boy of India is not as other boys. 
He lacks the physique (and apparently 
the inclination) for athletic sport, and he 








ten, he hovers about you in the bazars, 
arrayed in a loin-cloth or in a much-soiled 
nightie, with a dish-cloth wound around 
his uncombed head, he hopefully awaits 
the slighest excuse for presenting a claim 
for payment for imaginary services — for 
the Oriental is a gambler by instinct and 
regards every European as a_ possible 
source of gain. But if you will select the 
least tidy and the most insistent lad in 
the bazar and temporarily engage him 
as your guide — though neither of you 
understand a word of the other’s language 
— you will discover virtues that the 
hotel-guide lost long ago. 





DAWN IN INDIA 
“ALL THE WELL-WHEELS WITHIN EARSHOT WERE AT WORK” 


has not the mischievous daring that leads 
to impertinence and even to petty crime. 
He is generally desperately poor; rarely 
can he read or write; seldom does he speak 
English; and many think that to speak the 
truth is even more difficult for him. Never- 
theless, up to a certain age he is a most 
attractive little fellow. 

Whether he be Hindu or Mohammedan 
or what-not in religion, he is pretty much 
the same boy wherever you find him, in 
the Punjab or the Deccan. If, aged two, 
he sits astride his mother’s hips naked as 
he came into the world, he gazes fearfully 
at you with large lustrous eyes. If, aged 


As becomes a man who travels with a 
camera, | spent most of my time on foot 
and in the places where India most loves 
to congregate. | was in daily contact 
with almost every kind of Indian boy, 
from the son of the rich Parsee to the 
miniature imitation of a holy man, as 
represented by the little Saddhus on the 
Ganges. Yet it is a remarkable fact that 
I crossed the entire land of India once and 
more before | found a boy who impressed 
me as having come out of the book to 
show me what Kim was really like. 

It was not astride the green-bronze 
cannon across from the Wonder House 
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** THE TE-RAIN TO UMBALLA 
THIRD-CLASS COMPARTMENT ‘‘ CARRIAGES” ON THE GREAT INDIAN PENINSULAR RAILROAD 


at Lahore, but lounging lazily against a 
pile of rubbish on the Ganges, that I first 
saw Kim in the flesh. He was a picture 
that would have delighted the soul of an 
artist. Half-sitting, half-standing there 
against the stone and mortar of a ruined 
temple, something out on the sacred river 
had caught his eye and made him oblivious 
to everything else. Over his head was 
stretched a queer little cap made from a 
piece of cloth; this and one solitary rag 
of clothing shone out white in the Benares 
sun. Otherwise, boy and _ background 
were of one color. Hugged to his breast 
was a crude stringed instrument, and be- 
side him was the water-jar that had prob- 
ably brought him to the edge of the river. 

As he turned his face and caught sight 
of the sahib and his kodak, his lithe body 
instantly braced itself for a bound, like 
that of a startled deer. Then a _ half- 
mischievous smile parted his lips and he 
held out his hand instinctively in that sign 
of distress that is a badge of Indian 
brotherhood. It was unmistakably Kim 
— kim as he must have looked as he stood 
before the Amritzar girl and implored the 
Breaker of Hearts for “a little ticket to 
Umballa.”” Of all the boys of India, the 
little chap there below the Nepalese 
Temple remains to-day the most fascinat- 
ing in memory. 

Within a week | saw him again. This 
time it was on the banks of the Hooghly, 
and he was perhaps a year older — about 
the age of Kim when he besought Mahbub 
to “let the hand of friendship turn aside 


the whip of calamity.” Sitting on a step 
like a sahib instead of flat upon the 
ground, he held a bag of sweetmeats in 
one hand and clutched a cigarette in the 
other. The cigarette was held between 
the fingers in the most approved sahib 
fashion. He had nothing on except his 
loin-cloth, and his freshly bathed body 
shone like polished bronze. Had his hair 
and features not been unmistakably Arian, 
his deep color would have made him an 
Ethiopian — but the eyes were gray-blue. 
The pose and the serious look on his face 








JULLUNDER FRIENDS OF KIM 


THE WELL-TO-DO CULTIVATOR, WIFE, AND BABY 
(AND BUNDLES) HEADED FOR THE TE-RAIN 
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ACROSS INDIA WITH “ KIM” 


recalled the scene where Kim sends for 
the bazar letter-writer and dictates a long 
letter to Mahbub, ending with that fine 
touch of Irish humor — “Send me some 
money, for | have not sufficient to pay the 
writer who writes this.”’ 

You will remember that Mr. Kipling 
makes frequent reference to the fakirs of 
the Taksali Gate —a disreputable craft 
of holy men whose mannerisms Kim 
imitated now and then. By a coincidence, 
Kim was in the company of one of these 
holy bodies when I saw him this second 
time. A few feet from him, squat on a 
piece of carpeting, was one of the most 
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he misled the smooth-faced Kashmiri 
pundit by pursuing the Flower of Delight 
with the feet of intoxication, early marked 
him as a sleuth worthy of the best tradi- 
tions of Scotland Yard. Mahbub was 
even now rolling across the seraz in the 
direction of the Gate of the Harpies, but 
there was a quizzical smile on his face 
that seemed to say, “The pedigree of the 
white stallion is fully established !”’ 

The fact that he was not at that moment 
arrayed in the fantastic frontier dress of 
the Afghan hills was no disguise. | rec- 
ognized old Mahbub a block in the 
distance, for a burly brown man coming 

















THE RAILROAD STATION AT DELHI 
WHERE “‘E. 23” ESCAPED IN THE GUISE OF A SADDHU 


picturesque fakirs that I saw outside of 
Benares. He was not ash-smeared like 
the others and his skin also was very dark. 
The blackness of his complexion was 
increased by the mass of jet-black hair 
which encircled it and fell over his shoul- 
ders, while his caste-mark stood out like 
a semaphore signal set at “full stop.” But 
it was not glaring enough to blind the 
most casual observer to the fact that a 
genuine 18-carat rogue was among those 
present. 

It was in the city of Taj Mahal that . 
ran into old Mahbub Ali, the horse-trader, 
whose performances in Chapter I, when 


down a sunlit street and waving a beard 
that is of a shade between scarlet and 
orange is no inconspicuous personage. | 
saw this phenomenon several times in 
India and, had it not been for “Kim,” 
would have wondered what racial inter- 
mixture could produce so strange a color- 
ing. But that phrase — “his beard dyed 
scarlet with lime (for he was elderly and 
did not wish his gray hairs to show)” — 
explained the mystery. It is in little 
matters like this that the book is so helpful 
in the interpretation of India. 

Hurree Chunder, the Babu, was not so 
easily located. There were babus every- 
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where, of course, and plenty of them with 
college degrees — for India has five great 
universities. The term “babu”’ originally 
meant Mr. or Esq., but in the usage of 
to-day it is applied to any native clerk 
who writes English. It was also no diffi- 
cult task to encounter a babu whose 
bombastic language and self-complacency 
were like unto Hurree Chunder’s. Nor 
was it rare to find one so obese that he 
waddled like a water-logged derelict in a 
rough sea. Moreover, the big umbrella, 
the patent-leather shoes, and the open- 
worked stockings were as thick as leaves 
on an autumn day — but none of the 
babus was “R.17.” 

It was not until I had crossed over to 
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would bring across my path the wandering 
feet of the old lama of Suchzen, “still 
burning with his inextinguishable hope.” 
The astonishment of Kim in the first 
chapter when the Red Lama _ shuffled 
round the corner makes it clear that holy 
men of this persuasion are not common 
to Central India. Moreover, the Tibetan 
lamas are Buddhist monks, and Buddhism 
is one of India’s dead religions. I have 
seen a Buddhist priest reverently paying 
his devotions at the great tower of Sarnath, 
near unto the Temple of the Tirthankers, 
but he was a Japanese who was making a 
pilgrimage to the five holy places of Gau- 
tama Buddha, of which Sarnath is one. 

| had abundant opportunity to see real 








THE TEMPLE OF THE TIRTHANKERS 


AT SARNATH, NEAR BENARES; THE HEADQUARTERS OF THE LAMA DURING HIS SEARCH FOR “‘ THE RIVER 
OF THE ARROW ” 


Rangoon that | found him. He was now 
in the guise of “a most sober Bengali from 
Dacca—a master of medicine,” sitting 
behind bottles and testimonials “telling 
what things he has done for weak-backed 
men and slack women,” and for those 
lamentable colics that overtook the sharp- 
tongued old lady’s grandchild. 

Hurree was asleep when I first saw him, 
with spectacles of green glass shading his 
eyes from the tropical glare. From -the 
peaceful look on his oily face, he may 
have been dreaming of the F. R. S. that 
had come to be the goal of the Babu’s 
ambition. 

It was too much to hope that chance 


Tibetan lamas later — and red lamas at 
that. On the borderland of Bhutia and 
Nepal, at the back-door of Tibet, you may 
see a lama attended by his chela and the 
begging-bowl, making a_ house-to-house 
visitation, as regularly as you may see 
the milkman. I have been at Tibetan 
temples, with their gongs and _ prayer- 
wheels, and even in the same village with 
the great Dalai Lama from Lhassa — but 
never a sight of Kim’s benefactor. 

To my great joy, however, | found a 
photographer of Tibetan people who 
chanced to have a photograph that 
showed me just what the lama of the 
book must have been when he first left 
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A BAZAR LETTER WRITER 
““* FOUR ANNAS,’ SAID THE WRITER, SITTING DOWN AND SPREADING HIS CLOTH IN THE SHADE” 

















KIM'S PLAYMATES WATCHING A JUGGLER 
CHOTA LAL IN GILT-EMBROIDERED CAP AND ABDULLAH IN MUSSULMAN TURBAN 
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THE BIRTHPLACE OF RUDYARD KIPLING 
THE SITE IS INDICATED BY DIRECTOR BURNS (IN WHITE) OF THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, WHOSE CATA- 
LOGUE SAYS: “‘WHILE MR. LOCKWOOD KIPLING HELD THE POST OF MODELING PROFESSOR IN BOMBAY, 
HIS SON RUDYARD KIPLING, THE WELL KNOWN WRITER, WAS BORN IN A SMALL HOUSE IN THE COM- 


POUND IN WHICH THE SCHOOL NOW STANDS ” 


the hills of his delight, in the company 
of the chela whose death brought Kim 
into the Seeker’s service. Here I found 
also, by the rarest stroke of luck, “the 
Great Wheel with its six spokes, whose cen- 
tre is the conjoined Hog, Snake, and Dove 
(Ignorance, Anger, and Lust), and whose 
compartments are all the heavens and 
hells, and all the chances of human life.” 

When the old lama had made the surpris- 
ing discovery that his beloved chela was the 
son of a sahib and had secretly resolved to 


bear the cost of “‘one expensive education,” 
he was told by the priest that “the best edu- 
cation a boy can get in India is, of course, 
at St. Xavier’s in Partibus at Lucknow.” 

When, therefore, | looked out the train 
window in the morning light and saw the 
word “Lucknow” on the station platform, 
it gave me the thrill that comes from 
seeing a name that has been familiar for a 
lifetime. Here | should tread in the foot- 
steps of heroic men, and here also | should 
see Kim’s “Gates of Learning.” 











A REPUTED BIRTHPLACE OF MR. KIPLING IN BOMBAY 
THE SMALLEST HOUSE, JUST BACK OF THE ‘‘ TICCA-GHARRIE”’ THAT IS DRIVING UP THE STREET 
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ACROSS INDIA WITH “ KIM” 


While waiting at the station for break- 
fast, | approached the English-speaking 
Hindu who was in charge of the news-stand 
and asked for the location of St. Xavier’s 
in Partibus. 

His face clouded with uncertainty, so | 
explained : 

“St. Xavier’s —- a school for sahibs and 
half-sahibs.”’ 

He was not sure about it. He called 
two other Hindus and they talked it over. 
The only result was the information that 
it was far up-town. 

Then I| asked the manager of the station 
restaurant, who was a white man, relatively 
speaking. He repeated the name doubt- 
fully but shed no light on the obscurity 
of the situation. 
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Here at the Residency we halted, be- 
neath the only flag in the British Empire 
that is never hauled down. In the com- 
pany of a survivor of that memorable siege 
| wandered about the ruins, where English 
roses and wistaria now clamber over the 
rusty cannon that had thundered in the 
hopeless days. Then we drove away to 
the finest medical college east of Suez, and 
on to the marble palaces that belong to the 
garish days of the old Kings of Oudh. 

My watch said that I now had three 
hours in which to see St. Xavier’s in 
Partibus, and lunch. | therefore stepped 
lightly into the gharry and said: 

“St. Xavier’s.” 

Nothing happened. The driver placidly 
awaited orders. 








THE PALACE OF LIGHTS, LUCKNOW 


“* THERE IS NO CITY — EXCEPT BOMBAY, THE QUEEN OF ALL— MORE BEAUTIFUL IN HER GARISH STYLE 
THAN LUCKNOW ” 


“Oh, never mind,” I said cheerfully. 
“The driver of the ticca-gharry will know 
where it is. A cab-driver is sure to know 
the location of the best boys’ school in 
India.” 

After breakfast I started out with a full 
programme. Over the Charbagh Bridge, 
which young Havelock (the son) had cap- 
tured with a brilliant dash; then up the 
broad road along which the elder Havelock 
had led the shattered remnants of the old 
Highland Brigade; past the Sikandrabagh 
walls where the Sutherland Scots had 
annihilated three full regiments of sepoys; 
then on down the highway of death that 
winds three quarters of a mile to the 
Baillie Guard Gate. 


“St. Xavier’s!” I repeated, in a tone 
of reproof. 

The Mohammedan gentleman who held 
the lines gave me the mystic sign which 
denotes that the intellect is hopelessly 
bewildered. 

“You not knowing St. Xavier’s?” I 
asked incredulously. “St. Xavier's — 
big madrissah — madrissah for sahibs.”’ 

Ah! the mystery was cleared. Away 
we went up the white and dusty road along 
the bank of the Gumti. At last he pulled 
in his horses and pointed across the half- 
dried river to a cluster of buildings partly 
concealed by beautiful trees. 

“St. Xavier's?” I asked. 

“Yes, Sahib. Canning College — fine!” 
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HURREE CHUNDER, THE BABU — “R.17” 
DISGUISED AS A BENGALI “ HAKIM’”’ — “‘HE HAS 


EVEN PAPERS, PRINTED IN ANGREZI, TELLING 
WHAT THINGS HE HAS DONE FOR WEAK-BACKED 
MEN” 





“Canning College — no, no!” | said in 
reproach. “Canning College new school.” 

“Yes, Sahib. New school — very fine!”’ 

Then — in words of one syllable, slowly 
and with great emphasis, I made it clear 
that I was seeking St. Xavier’s—a 
madrissah for the sons of sahibs —a 
Catholic madrissah. Ah! Now he under- 
stood. We set off merrily in another 
direction. 

Half an hour of confident driving and 
we stopped again. | looked at the sign 
on the madrissah and saw “ Reed Christian 
College.’ | longed for the native tongue 
that | might speak to the driver with the 
“blistering, biting appropriateness”’ of the 
old lady of Saharunpore. 

We continued the journey and came to 
another large building. I got out and 
walked across a square to a large tablet. 
Here | read the name of the bishop who 
had laid the cornerstone of another mis- 
sion school. It was out of the question for 
this to be St. Xavier's. 

Then | angled across the square and 
intercepted a schoolboy. He, at least, 
would know about St. Xavier’s. 

I explained the whole story in the 
simplest of English and tipped him to tell 
it to my driver in any or all of the 147 
vernaculars of India. Then we again 
changed direction. 
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It now became evident that the trail 
was getting warm. Against the sky shone 
a large crucifix—a Roman Catholic 
Church. St. Xavier's was a Catholic 
school, for Father Victor had made it clear 
that Kim would be reared as a Catholic 
if he went there. 

Just beyond the church was the group 
of school buildings. They answered to 
that part of the description which refers 
to “a block of low white buildings.” 

But deep disappointment met me again. 
Above the main building was the sign “St. 
Francis’ School.”” ‘There stood the boys, 
however — sahibs and_ half-sahibs — and 
] decided that it might perchance have 
two names. Toone of them | propounded 
the riddle that | had been trying to solve 
in the hot sun. 

No, he had never heard of a school in 
Lucknow of that name. If there were one, 
and especially a Catholic school, he thought 
he should have known it. 

In other words, I had reached the end 
of a blind trail and been duly pocketed. 
Since it was now time to return to the 

















“ THE WHEEL OF THINGS ” 


“THE GREAT WHEEL WITH ITS SIX SPOKES, WHOSE 
CENTRE IS THE CONJOINED HOG, SNAKE, AND DOVE 
(IGNORANCE, ANGER, AND LUST), AND WHOSE COM- 
PARTMENTS ARE ALL THE HEAVENS AND HELLS, AND 
ALL THE CHANCES OF HUMAN LIFE” 
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station — for special trains do not await 
the convenience of a solitary traveler — 
| drove away. 

I have spent hours at the problem since. 
One reading of the author’s description 
makes the reader believe that it must have 
been the fine old La Martiniére College 
that was meant. But the description does 
not fit that institution better than it fits 
St. Francis’ School. Possibly the author 
intended to be misleading, lest the school 
make too much use of the excellent ad- 
vertising. The one consoling reflection 
that I have is that I have seen ail the big 
schools of Lucknow — and therefore, have 
seen Kim’s! 

My last pilgrimage in India was made 
to the birthplace of Mr. Kipling. Ona 
former visit I had sought it in vain, meet- 
ing such experiences as befell me at Luck- 
now while in search for “the Gates of 
Learning.” On my return to India, an 
official of the Standard Oil Company at 
Bombay had kindly secured the required 
information. He described the house with 
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such minute accuracy that I knew it at 
sight — a small native place on a side street 
near the Marine Lines Station. | had 
visited it and photographed it and departed 
with content. Then | went on pilgrimage 
to another part of the city to visit the 
Art School where the elder Kipling had 
been the Professor of Modeling. 

As a double check on accuracy, I asked 
the Principal if he knew where Mr. Kipling, 
the writer, was born. . 

“T can show you the place, but the house 
has been torn down,” he said. Then he 
took me about a hundred yards from his 
bungalow and pointed out the ‘spot — 
near a low building that dated from the 
Kipling régime. 

“It was just about here that the cottage 
stood,”” he said. And the School’s pro- 
spectus and other data corroborate the 
Principal. 

And so, with the photographs of two 
birthplaces of Rudyard Kipling in my pos- 
session, I sailed contentedly westward 
across the Arabian Sea. 


OF RAILROADING 


(THIS SECOND ARTICLE OF A SERIES DEALS WITH THE RAILROAD INDUSTRY, THE PROSPERITY OF WHICH 
MAKES THE PROSPERITY OF THE COUNTRY.) 


THE BIGGEST OF 


OUR INDUSTRIES 


A BUSINESS THAT PAYS MORE THAN A BILLION DOLLARS A YEAR IN WAGES — HOW 
THREE HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS A YEAR WAS ADDED TO THE PAY- 
ROLL — SIXTY MILLION EXTRA DOLLARS FOR THE TAX-COLLECTOR — 

THE GREAT PROSPERITY OF THE DAMAGE-SUIT INDUSTRY — THE 
GROWING BURDEN OF INTEREST CHARGES— WHY THE 
COUNTRY MUST WAIT FOR NEW RAILROADS 


BY 
B. F. YOAKUM 


(CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS, ST. LOUIS AND SAN FRANCISCO RAILROAD.) 


HE railroad business is the 

biggest industry in the United 

States. It disburses more 

than a billion dollars a year td 

its 1,700,000 employees. Ac- 

cording to the census of 1910, the largest 
other industry in the country was lumber. 
In 1909 manufacturing lumber gave em- 
ployment to 695,000 men and paid them in 


wages three hundred million dollars. The 
railroads are also the largest consumers 
of manufactured products in the country. 
Out of the 18 million tons of iron and steel 
produced in 1907, the railroads bought 
more than one half; and out of every four 
thousand feet of lumber cut in the mills 
of the country, the railroads consume 
one thousand feet. 
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Apart from the railroad direct pay-rolls, 
they support indirectly another army of 
men larger than their own forces. In 
1909 the following industries employed 
men and paid wages as shown below: 








THE INDIRECT PAYROLL OF THE RAILROADS 

















NO. OF MEN WAGES 
Foundry and Machine 
Shops including Lo- 
comotive Works 531,011 | $321,000,000 
Lumber and Timber 695,019 3 18,739,000 
Iron and Steel, including 
rails . ag 240,076 163,739,000 
Steam Railroad Cars 43,086 27,135,000 
Paint and Varnish . 14,240 8,271,000 
1,523,432 | 838,884,000 





Talking about what it costs to live, | 
have chosen the railroads as an illustration, 
because their prosperity or the reverse 
means the prosperity or depression of the 
whole country; and because 8o per cent. of 
the cost of all material bought by the 
railroads goes to labor and the advance in 
the cost of doing business in this giant 
industry may become a menace for the 
future of the whole country. We find it 
the main issue in every wage conference 
between officers and men. We find it the 
basis of every strike, every spasm of dis- 
content. We meet it year by year in our 
coal bills. We struggle with it every time 
we have to pass on bids and specifications 
for new cars, new engines, or new supplies. 
We tackle it again whenever we come to 
figure on building a new line to meet the 
needs and demands of the people in un- 
developed sections, awaiting transporta- 
tion that development may go forward. 
It hits us hard again in our tax bills and our 
payments in personal damage suits. 

We come face to face with it in our 
dealings with the bankers and investors of 
the world. The era of easy money for 
railroad building, railroad improvements, 
railroad expansion has temporarily passed 
away. ‘To-day, we pay five and one half 
dollars in interest for the same supply of 
capital that, in other days on equal se- 
curity, cost us only four and one half 
dollars. When we consider that the 
railroad business, in the nature of things, 
must always be a tremendous borrower of 
capital, the importance and the imminence 
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of this question of the cost of capital be- 
comes apparent. 

Late in July, on the witness stand, Mr. 
Atterbury, General Manager of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, undoubtedly the most 
powerful of our systems, testified that, if 
the advances now demanded in wages had 
been in force last year, there would have 
been hardly a dollar of surplus left out of 





the surplus income of that system. In 
1899 1911 
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THE RISING WAGE SCALE 
SHOWING THAT THE PAY OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES 
HAS INCREASED FROM 30 TO 50 PER CENT. IN TWELVE 


YEARS. 
NOW RECEIVE LESS THAN THE TRAINMEN. 


other words, the cost of living and of doing 
business would have resulted in leaving § 


hardly a dollar for the future growth and 
improvement needs of the property. 

We will take some of the largest items 
that go into our pay sheet, not as an argu- 
ment, but to show where the money goes 
and how rapidly the cost of living to rail- 
roads has increased. First, we will take 
the cost of wages. In discussing this and 
other matters I do not wish to appear as 
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RAILROAD EXPENSES 
OF EMPLOYEES 


THE RISE IN 
1, THE INCREASE IN THE NUMBER 


discussing the merit of wage increases, but 
only to show that increase in cost of every- 
thing in every other business except rail- 
roads is met by increasing their prices, while 
railroads pay all advances in prices and 
wages and do their business for the public 
The burden of 
the cost of living falls as heavily upon the 


4 employees of the road as it falls upon the 


roads themselves. Some of the advances 
that have been made have been justified 
by the facts; some have not. It is not the 
purpose of this article to deal with matters 
that have been settled or that will be 
settled by conference between officers and 
men in the railroad service. All that I 
shall do and say in this connection is to set 
down the actual facts with regard to the 
effect and results of these increases as we 
have measured them in our income account 
and let them speak for themselves as a 
matter of information and consideration 
of the public. If they disclose condi- 
tions that call for remedies, undoubtedly 
the remedies will come, in one way or 
another. That is the railroad history of 
the future which will be written in due 
course. 

In February of this year, the Bureau of 
Railway Economics completed a detailed 
and painstaking study of the effects of the 
increases in wages in 1911, which were big 
and widespread. The Bureau used in its 
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calculations all the roads more than five 
hundred miles long which were able to fur- 
nish comparisons for three years past. The 
study showed, first, that on June 30, 1911, 
there were 31,037 less employees on the 
railroads than on the same day of 1g10. 
In spite of this, the wages paid by the rail- 
roads were 49 Million 976 Thousand Dol- 
lars more than in 1910. While the 
employees were gaining this amount in 
revenue, the net revenue of the same 
railroads decreased 41 Million Dollars. 

Let us make this comparison clear. In 
1911, it cost the railroad in wages as much 
money to carry 94.7 tons of freight one 
mile as it cost to move 100 tons the same 
distance in 1910. In many instances that 
could be cited, this fractional difference 
measured the difference between dividends 
earned and dividends not earned, between 
a strong financial position and a weak one, 
between prosperity and depression. There 
are few industries so strong and doing busi- 
ness on such a large margin between cost 
and selling price of their products that they 
could suffer this extra tax of more than 5 
per cent. of gross earnings without feeling 
it very severely. 

The comparison does not stop at these 
two years. Taking as a standard the 
amount of railroad labor that could be 
bought in 1911 for $100, the actual cost 
of that same amount of labor in 1910 
and previous years is indicated in these 
figures: 


Cost in 1git . $100.00 
Cost in 1910 . 95.80 
Cost in 1909 . 92.90 
Cost in 1899 . 75.00 


The total wages paid by all the railroads 








$1,230,800,000 











2. THE GROWTH OF THE PAY-ROLL 
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3. THE INCREASE IN THE COST OF DAMAGES TO 
GOODS IN TRANSIT 


in 1911 amounted to approximately 1,200 
Million Dollars. On the wage scale of 
1899, the same amount of labor would 
have cost goo Million Dollars. The dif- 
ference of 300 Million Dollars measures the 
increase in compensation of employees due 
to wage increases alone. If railroad labor 
had been capitalized on the basis of its 
earnings in wages in 1899, identically the 
same labor would have received in 1911 an 
extra dividend of 300 Million Dollars. It 
is a sum greater than the total net divi- 
dends earned and paid by all the railroads 
of the United States in 1910. 

The high increased dividend to labor has 
been paid to every class of men employed 
on the railroads. In the table below are 
figures showing the average daily wages 
paid to a few classes. The figures for 1899 
and 1909 are official. The 1911 figures are 
estimates based upon the work of the 
Bureau of Railway Statistics. 








DAILY WAGES TO RAILROAD MEN 

| 1911 | 1909 1899 
Enginemen | 4.72 | 4.46 3.72 
Firemen . > soe) Se | Oy 2.10 
Trainmen kee on 2.92 | 2.60 1.94 
Clerks ae os 209 | -2751 2.20 
Shopmen . ie oe? oe 2.25 | 213 in7a 
Station Agents . . . 2.20 2.10 1.74 
Trackmen Se es 1.50. | 1.38 1.18 








The sociologist may observe with some 
interest that, while in 1899 the general 
office clerk enjoyed a higher wage than 
either the fireman or the trainman, the 
trend of events has put these classes 
of producers ahead of him. Here, per- 
haps, one may find some tangible evi- 
dence to guess upon what class the burden 
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of increased cost of living falls the 
heaviest. 

To sum up these facts in a concrete way, 
we employed in 1911 about one million 
seven hundred thousand men; and we 
paid them in the form of wages 1,200 
Million Dollars. If tie wage schedule 
of 1899 had prevailed in 1911, we would 
have been able to hire the same number of 
men for the same length of time to do the 
same work at a wage cost of 900 Million 
Dollars. We paid 300 Million Dollars 
more for labor than we would have 
paid for the same labor on the old schedule 
to move the same amount of traffic. 

The increased cost of labor is an overhead 
charge entirely unproductive, from the 
standpoint of earnings. It is interest at 
5 per cent. on six billion dollars of capital. 
When one reflects that the total inven- 
toried cost of all the railways in 1910 was a 
little more than fourteen billion dollars, the 
full significance of this statement may be 
grasped. The increased wage schedule 
has placed upon us an overhead charge 








equal to 5 per cent. on nearly half the total | 


cost of the railways. 

Next to labor, the biggest single item of 
expense in running a railroad is the cost of 
buying coal. In 1011, fuel cost 227 
million dollars. Out of every hundred 
dollars earned in the railroad business, 
$8.05 went to pay the coal bills. In 1899 
coal was abnormally cheap. Therefore, 
though I have used 1899 in other compari- 
sons, it is better in the item of coal to take 
the next year, 1900, when coal was selling 
at higher prices, and to be fair we want for 
comparison normal coal prices. In that 
year, out of every hundred dollars earned 








$7,116,000 











4. INCREASE IN COMPENSATION FOR INJURIES 
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by the railroads $6.09 was used up in pay- 
ing coal bills. 

Applying this figure of $6.09 to the gross 
earnings of the roads in 1911, | find that, if 
the coal had been bought in that year at 
the rate it cost in 1900, the total coal bill 
for the year would have been 167 Million 
231 Thousand Dollars, or 59 Million 673 
Thousand Dollars less than it actually was. 
This item of nearly 60 Million Dollars may. 
therefore, be taken as a fair and complete 
measure of the additional cost of living to 
the railroads for their fuel. 

In the ordinary course of business, not 
when we are building new lines or carrying 
on heavy reconstruction work, but just for 
ordinary maintenance of line and rolling 
stock, we buy enormous amounts of lum- 
ber, of steel rails, of angle bars, of ties, 
forgings, tools, pipe, wire, paint, and hun- 
dreds of other manufactured commodities. 
Every thing in this list has increased in 
price. The one exception usually cited is 
steel rails, which since the advance from 
$17.62 in 1899 to $28 per ton has 
remained there. 

In the item of taxes paid by the railroads 
there is much food for thought. In 1899, 


_ every mile of railroad on an average had to 


earn and pay $247 for taxes. In 1911, the 
average tax for each mile was $446. The 
principle underlying this remarkable ad- 
vance seems to be that, as the cost of run- 
ning the Government, the states, and the 
municipalities increases, it is good business 
to get as much of the increased cost as 
possible out of the railroad corporations. 

There is no fixed basis for the adjust- 
ments. The invariable rule is to adjust 
upward. In every year since 1896, the 
average tax rate has risen. The most 
remarkable advance in a single year took 
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5. THE INCREASE IN TAXES 


place between 1905 and 1906, when taxes 
on railroads jumped 15 per cent., or 
$1 1,300,000. 

This process of higher taxes is still going 
on, faster than ever. The aggregate of 
taxes paid rose between 1899 and 10911 
from 46 Million Dollars to about 109 
Million Dollars. The fiscal year just 
closed shows an increase of 6 per cent. 
or $6,500,000. I am not debating the 
rights and wrongs of the increase, but 
simply setting down items in our bill for 
living expenses in the railroad world. 
This tax item is only another 63 Million 
Dollars which we have to earn and pay if 
we continue doing business. 

Another item of the same general sort is 
the item of loss and damage claims. In 
1899, the railroads paid to shippers on such 
claims a total of 5 Million 976 Thousand 
Dollars. In 1911, it was 33 Million 978 
Thousand Dollars, an increase of 469 per 
cent. Inthe same period the actual move- 
ment of freight in the country increased a 
shade less than 80 per cent. If the same 
proportion of gross earnings had been used 
in 1911 to settle such claims as was used in 
1899, the total would have been about 12 
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1911 


1899 


$77,000,000 


$227,000,000 








6. AVERAGE FREIGHT RATES PER TON PER MILE 


7. THE RISE IN THE COST OF FUEL 
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Million 800 Thousand Dollars. Here is 
an excess charge of about 21 Million Dol- 
lars — money thrown away so far as our 
profit and loss account is concerned. 
There are various causes for this, one of 
which is the advanced commercial value of 
goods damaged, but this is an additional 
charge that the railroads have had to pay 
from their earnings just the same. Reck- 
oned on the same basis, there was a waste 
of about 11 Million Dollars in the item of 
personal injuries on the railroads. Con- 
sidering the many millions of dollars spent 
on safety appliances, on guarding crossings, 
on signal systems, and on many other items 
to give greater safety to the public, the 
extraordinary increase paid for personal 
injuries indicates that the legal profession 
has advanced more rapidly in efficiency 
than has the railroad profession. 

Let us take recent data and see what is 
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gross and lost 42 Million Dollars in net! 
The result speaks for itself. The reason 
for this I have set forth in the state- 
ment already made. The items, are as 
follows: 

Of these specified items, as compared 
with 1399, the increased cost is something 
over four hundred million dollars annually. 
In the past eight or nine years there have 
been smal! but gradual reductions in both 
freight and passenger rates. These reduc- 
tions have not been large at any one time; 
but there has been a constant lowering of 
rates on different articles as a result of 
rulings by Federal and state authorities, 
until the shrinkage, as compared with what 
they would have been under the old rates, 
amounts to about one hundred and thirty- 
five million dollars. The lowering of rates 
and the increased cost of operations, there- 
fore, make an annual difference of about 
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I. HOW THE RAILROADS HAVE 


INCREASED THEIR FREIGHT SERVICE TO THE PUBLIC 


WHICH THEY HAVE ACHIEVED BY INCREASING THE TONNAGE CAPACITY AND THE NUMBER OF THE CARS, AND 
THE SIZE AND POWER OF THE ENGINES 


now happening. Take the past three full 
years as a criterion, and see the story they 
tell. In 1909, 235,000 miles of railway 
earned in gross 2 Billion 607 Million Dol- 
lars. In 1911, 244,000 miles earned 2 
Billion 814 Million Dollars. This was a 
healthy increase in traffic. When we 
come to look at net earnings after taxes, it 
is a different story. Out of the total gross 
earnings in 1909, the railroads saved 813 
Million Dollars in net. Out of the 207 
Million larger gross earnings in 1911, they 
saved only 771 Million Dollars. In the 
meantime, 14,500 miles of additional rail- 
road, which cost at least 600 Million 
Dollars, had been put in operation. In 
other words, after spending 600 Million 
Dollars more in new plant, this industry 
earned 207 Million Dollars additional 


five hundred and thirty-five million dollars 
in net railroad earnings. 

| have before me a complete traffic 
analysis of the railroad business of the 
country for the ten years from 1900 to 
1910. From a purely traffic movement 
standpoint, there has been a steady ad- 
vance all around. The amount of freight 
traffic that moved on the lines in 1910 as 
against 1900 showed an increase of 45 per 
cent.; while the freight revenue increased 
42 per cent.; the passenger density was 
66 per cent. greater in 1911 than in 1900; 
and the passenger revenue grew 51 per 
cent. These are healthy indications. They 
show a constant and steady increase in 
the amount of work that is demanded of 
the railroads. They fairly measure the 
job that is laid down for us to do by the 
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advance in growth and expansion of 
business in the United States. 

The demands of this service, however, 
have grown more and more exacting as 
year has followed year. In 1900, the 
railroads of the country had to move 
1863 tons of freight, one mile for every 
inhabitant in the country. In 1910 the 


| people needed the movement of 2773 tons. 


This shows the traffic demands that have 
been made upon the railroads as public 
carriers of freight. In the same time, we 
have had an equal demand for passenger 
service. In 1900, the average distance 
each inhabitant travelled by train was 211 
miles. In 1910 it was 352. 

We have met these demands, first, by 
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2. AND THEIR PASSENGER SERVICE 


That alone, how- 
ever, was not nearly enough to care for 
the service demanded. Ten years ago, 


for every 1,000 miles of track there were 


7,092 freight cars, 180 passenger cars, and 
195 locomotives. Now there are 8,900 
freight cars, 195 passenger cars and 245 
locomotives. In the meantime, the ca- 
pacity of the freight cars has increased 
from less than twenty-five tons to more 
than thirty-six; the locomotives have more 
than doubled in tractive power; and the 
passenger cars have increased about twenty 
per cent. in average seating capacity. 
These are the steps we have taken in 


| order to handle the business of the coun- 
try. These are the reasons why the gross 
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revenue of the railroads of the country 
have advanced steadily and without serious 
interruption; in spite of the tremendous 
burden of increased wages, increased cost 
of fuel and materials, increased taxes, and 
other items in the rising cost of running a 
railroad. 

Up to the present time, there has 
been a constant saving in actual cost 
of moving. freight and passengers — 
through the constant advance in the weight 
and power of locomotives, through larger 
cars, and through the resulting larger 
train loads that have been possible. That 
saving in expense is reaching its limit. 
Advance in overhead charges from this 
time on, according to the judgment of 
mechanical officers most skilled in these 
matters of transportation science, must 
be met without much further aid from the 
mechanical ways and devices. We have 
reached a period when much greater econ- 
omy in transportation seems almost impos- 
sible, and if there is to be a much further 
reduction in cost in conducting transporta- 
tion it will have to be through curtailment 
of service to the public. 

Although our revenue-producing plant 
has been constantly enlarged, we have also 
been forced by public demands to meet a 
hundred other expenses that have produced 
no return in kind. Aside from the increase 
in taxes enumerated, more than 70,000 
miles of road have been equipped with 
block signals; hundreds of miles of track 
lying in cities and suburbs have . been 
elevated at enormous expense; terminals 
and stations have been built at great cost; 
the weight of standard rails has been 
increased from 75 to 90 pounds to the yard 
to carry the heavier equipment; old 
stations torn down and modern stations 
literally by the hundreds have been built 
to meet the demands of the public; last, 
but not least, we have spent 200 Million 
Dollars to meet the cost of regulation and ~ 
supervision of operations by the Federal 
Government and the authorities of the 
States which we serve. These are purely 
unproductive expenditures. They come 
with serving the public, and are part of the 
price we have to pay to live and carry on 
our business. They are overhead charges 
upon our income fixed by the Government. 
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Turn from the operating end of the rail- 
road business to the capital charge im- 
posed upon us through no fault of our 
own. 

In 1899, it was no uncommon thing to see 
the railroads of this country raising capital 
in all the markets of the world, for build- 
ing, for improvement, at 4 per cent. In 
that year the first mortgage bonds of old 
established systems like the New York 
Central, the Pennsylvania Railroad, the 
Lake Shore, sold at prices to yield less 
than 33 per cent. on the investment. You 
may find, in the records, that the New York 
Central 33 per cent. bonds were in strong 
demand in this country and in Europe at 
more than $1,100 for every $1,000 bond. 

To-day the same old established bonds 
of the New York Central are worth in the 
markets about $880 per bond. A few 
years ago, the Pennsylvania raised several 
hundred millions of dollars for improve- 
ments, additions, and terminals at an 
average rate little over 33 per cent. This 
year, the new capital of that system cost 
more than 43 per cent. Where the rail- 
roads of the country ten years ago could 
obtain all the money they needed for their 
legitimate requirements, to-day these same 
railroads are stinted for capital and are 
compelled to pay larger and larger com- 
mission for meagre supplies of money at a 
rate 13 to 2 per cent. higher than the rate 
of other years. 

The burden of borrowing is one of our 
heaviest burdens, because it is perpetual. 
We need in this country at least 500 Mil- 
lion Dollars a year of new railroad capital. 
To get it, under present conditions, we have 
to assume a charge of 25 to 30 Million 
Dollars a year, although we pay that addi- 
tional interest charge to investors all over 
the world. It does not enable us to carry 
a single additional ton of freight, to cut 
a fraction of a cent from our operating 
costs, or to add a single additional car to 
our equipment. It is simply, to the rail- 
roads, an additional item in the cost of 
living, the cost we have to earn and pay 
out of our revenues year by year. 

No one has claimed that when once a 
railroad bond is sold it becomes anything 
else but a fixed interest tax that must be 
collected from the public. So long as 
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bankers and investors can buy these bonds 
at a high interest rate, they become collec- 
tors of a high tax that the public must pay. 

If we were building and equipping 
6,000 miles of new railroad a year, it 
would require 240 Million Dollars. We 
now need 500 Million Dollars annually 
for betterments. The difference of 13 
per cent. between a 4 per cent. rate and a 
53 per cent. rate on this borrowing amounts 
to more than 11 Million Dollars a year. 
The average life of a bond is forty years. 
Therefore, during the next forty years, the 
railroads will pay 450 Million Dollars 
more in interest on the money borrowed 
each year than they would have paid at the 
4 per cent. rate. 

Under present conditions the only sane 
argument for favoring government owner- 
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THE INCREASED GROSS EARNINGS 


ship lies in the fact that the interest rates 
would be an average of 2 per cent. less 
per annum. On the present bonded debt 
this would amount to saving about 200 | 
Million Dollars a year. The service to 
the public, the development of the country 
and the freight rate — would be worse than 
on the railroad as now managed. While 
government management of our trans-| 
portation system would probably be un- 
desirable, the Government should, in the 
interest of the people, do all that it consis- 
tently can to aid the railroads’ credit in 
finding new money to carry on improve- 
ments and new railroad building. 

It is difficult to lay the blame for this 
condition upon any one in particular, yet 
the fact that the greatest instrument in 
our future development is being crippled, 
all thoughtful men must see. Perhaps, in 
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THE HIGH COST OF RAILROADING 


our railroad expansion and railroad en- 
thusiasm, we have done some things that 
have accelerated the decline of American 
railroad credit, but the best critics of the 
world acquit the American railroads of 
any great inflation in their bonded debt, 
even though they have at times criticised 
expansion in the stocks and junior se- 
curities. 

These matters that I have cited are some 
of the facts. There are other facts equally 
important. I am not a pessimist about 
American railroads. This year we look 
for apparently abundant crops, and to the 
high-class railroad freight business that 
will result throughout the whole year from 
this abundance. Net earnings will expand 
and we shall have a new lease of life. 


NEW CONSTRUCTION AT A STANDSTILL 


I] have here set down some causes. Let 
us look at the railroad question from 
another viewpoint. For thirty years past, 
we have added an average of about six 
thousand miles of new railroad a year to 
the American transportation system. To 
build and equip these lines we have drawn 
from all the markets of the world about 
240 Million Dollars a year in new capital. 
To-day those who figure on the building of 
new lines have to face two very serious 
problems. The first is the question 
whether or not, with the rising cost of 
doing railroad business, new railroads can 
be operated with a profit. The second is 
whether or not we can get the necessary 
capital. Under present circumstances, 
as there is a grave uncertainty about the 
answer to those two searching questions, 
the builders of railroads in the United 
States have slowed down. Most of us do 
not care to undertake the responsibilities 
of spending the money that is now neces- 
sary to build new lines, and then face 
the even greater question of operating 
them at a living profit. 

Therefore, under present conditions, 
the average amount of new railroad in this 
country in the next few years will fall far 
short of the average for the last thirty 
years. No new lines of importance are 
being projected. The only expansion 
going on is a very minor matter, a matter 
of little extensions into rich sections of 
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important spurs and feeders. The builders 
of the railroads must wait until the prob- 
lems of to-day. are settled before they can 
plunge ahead and give their ambitions 
and their constructive plans free rein. 

What that means may best be illustrated 
by a few facts. Suppose that the check in 
railroad building cuts down the average 
yearly new mileage to 2,000 miles. In 
steel rails alone, this means a decrease of 
500,000 tons a year. To make a ton of 
steel rails, it takes two tons of iron ore, 
one ton of coke, and half a ton of lime- 
stone. All that means money to the 
laborer. This item of 500,000 tons of 
steel rails alone will account for the loss to 
the railroads of about 100,000 car loads of 
freight every year — enough to make up a 
train 757 miles long—and it cuts off 
many freight crews to man these trains. 
The production of the material and the 
movement of the freight employs an army 
of men, all drawing good wages. 

It is not necessary to carry this illustra- 
tion onward, to trace it through the pay- 
rolls of the car and engine building com- 
panies, through the lumber camps, the 
paint factories, and ‘the other industries 
that live largely upon the railroad in- 
dustry. Once stated, it is self-evident 
that, if the economic conditions of the next 
ten years make it impossible or un- 
profitable to build this 4,000 miles of new 
railroads that otherwise would be built, 
labor, industry, trade, and commerce alike 
will feel the effects of that curtailment. 
You cannot wipe out 160 Million Dollars’ 
worth of construction in this or any other 
country without paying for that curtail- 
ment in nearly every branch of industry 
in the country. 

I write as a railroad builder. The rail- 
road | helped to plan and helped to build 
is to-day employing more than fifty thou- 
sand men. Their families make up an 
army of a hundred and fifty thousand 
people who draw the support and education 
of their children from our pay-rolls. In 
the part of the country where my work 
has been done, railroads are still needed. 
East of the Mississippi River, there are 
less than five thousand acres of land to 
every smile of railroad, but in the West 
there are more than thirteen  thou- 
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sand acres. Oklahoma is only half 
supplied with railroads. Arkansas is 
barely prospected, Louisiana is short of 
transportation properly to develop the 
state. Texas needs very badly at least 
10,000 miles of new line. Arizona, New 
Mexico, and, in fact, almost all the Western 
states need a large amount of railroad 
building in the next ten years. I know that 
these great regions of the Southwest can 
never come into their own until they get 
the transportation facilities they need. | 
should like to see railroad building go 
forward. It cannot be done in a large 
way until the future of the railroad busi- 
ness is clearer than it is to-day. 

This is the result from the standpoint 
of new construction — namely, that it has 
come to a temporary halt and must remain 
stagnant until a solution is reached. 

These things must not happen. It is 
unthinkable that the mass of the American 
people desires to destroy the greatest of the 
constructive industries, the building of new 
railroads. It cannot be conceived that 
the interest of the whole nation will be 
served by bringing about a condition that 
tends to injure the world-wide credit of 
the American railroads to a point of saying 
that we do not want more railroads to ena- 
ble us to go on upbuilding. 

A political leader strong enough to 
formulate a combination constructive and 
regulative policy will eventually take hold 
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of this most important question and pro- 
mulgate it. I fully expect to see a resump- 
tion of the building of railroads, establish- 
ing new cities, the opening up of un- 
tilled lands, and patient people waiting 
for railroads to develop their lands, coaxing 
thousands of producers every year into the 
rich, new country in which such work will 
be carried on. That means that a solution 
of the present difficulty, which amounts to 
a deadlock, will be found before it comes to 
the era of a setback. 

Here is need of real constructive states- 
manship. This isa problem of pure states- 
manship. It is not a matter of political job- 
bery, of academic theory, of experimental, 
haphazard procedure. It is not a matter 
that can be settled and laid aside by polit- 
ical chicanery, by the expounding of 
academic ideas, by the piling up of bureau 
upon bureau at Washington, and commis- 
sion upon commission throughout the land. 

Practically all the legislation, state and 
Federal, on the matter of railroads in the 
past decade, has been restrictive, prohib- 
itive, regulative. Some of it has been 
salutary. Some of it has tended to be 
destructive. What is needed now and 
what we must have if we are to go forward 
is the direction of upbuilding. We have 
been told in a thousand ways what we must 
not do and dare not do. The administra- 
tion of the future must tell us what we can 
do and show us the way to do it. 
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THIRTY-TWO CENTS A POUND FOR STEAK AND WHY—TWO EXPLANATIONS, 
IN TERMS OF THE INTIMATE STORY OF TWO FAMOUS CHARACTERS 
IN THE CATTLE BUSINESS, MR. JOHN CLAY, OF CHICAGO, 
AND COL. POWER OF FARGO, N. D. 


BY 


FRANK PARKER STOCKBRIDGE 


HAT will be seventy-two cents,” 
said Mr. Danahy, handing my 
parcel across the counter. “ Will 
that be all to-day?” 

“Seventy-two cents!” I 


gasped. “For goodness’ sake, man, how 


much does that steak weigh?” 


“Two pounds and a quarter — thirty- 
two cents a pound,” smiled Mr. Danahy. 
I was proceeding to unburden my mind 
on the subject of robbers, the beef trust, 
the high cost of living, and the tariff, when 
a small girl came into the butcher shop. 
“ Mama wants ten cents’ worth of soup 











BEEF 


“She said won’t you 
It makes 


meat,” she said. 
please cut it with the ham knife. 
it taste better.” 

Mr. Danahy sharpened his knife, oblig- 
ingly trimmed a ham with it, and then 
deftly carved and sawed off a chunk of 
beef, which he threw on the scales. | 
glanced at the weight. It was two anda 
quarter pounds — the same as my porter- 
house steak. 

“There you are, little girl,” he said, as 
he handed her the package. She gave 
him ten cents in payment. 

“That’s the answer,” he said as the 
child disappeared. “She gets two pounds 
and a quarter for ten cents. I’ve got to 
sell those cuts for that price or not sell 
them at all. | can’t get porterhouse 
steaks enough to supply the demand. | 
pay twelve cents a pound for an-entire 
carcass of beef. You pay thirty-two 
cents a pound for about 10 per cent. of 
it, but there is 40 per cent. that | have to 
sell for less than it costs me. | am paying 
more for everything than | did five years 
ago—more rent, more wages to my 
helpers, two delivery wagons instead of 
one, and more for the beef that | sell. | 
don’t know who is getting it all. I know 
1 am not making any more above my 
living than | was then. Maybe it’s the 
beef trust. Maybe it’s the farmer. All 
I know is that my percentage of profit isn’t 
as big as it used to be.” 

A day or two later | was in Chicago, 
where the beef comes from — such of it as 
doesn’t come from Omaha or Kansas City 
or East Buffalo or New York, or any other 
of the dozen big packing house centres — 
and out at the stockyards | met John 
Clay. They say of John Clay that he 
knows every steer in the United States by 
its first name. It is probably true that 
he knows every cattle shipper in the 
United States, and that they all know 
him. What is more, he knows cattle — 
beef cattle — from the range to the pack- 
ing house, as well as anyone in the United 
States. Being a Scotchman, John Clay 
is a poet and a canny business man. The 


son of a tenant farmer on the Scottish 
border — he likes to tell the story of his 
father’s skill in farming, which enabled 
him to accumulate $300,000 without own- 
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ing a foot of land —he graduated from 
Edinburgh University more than forty 
years ago, and came to America to seek 
the fortune which he succeeded in finding. 

He was a cowboy in Wyoming, a ranch 
manager in Texas, a ranch owner in Cali- 
fornia; he saw the life of the West when it 
was literally the Wild West, lived it, and 
was a part of it. He saw the shorthorn 
and the barbed-wire fence displace the 
Texas longhorn and the free range; and he 
was one of the first of the cattle men to 
see and understand that the population 
of America was beginning, thirty years 
ago, to press upon the means of sub- 
sistence, and that with increased demand 
and diminishing supply, beef was going to 
go up and up to limits that nobody has 
yet been able to set. So, from punching 
cattle and raising cattle, he turned, a 
quarter of a century ago, to selling cattle 
in the stockyards of Chicago and the 
other great centres. 

Last year he sold $125,000,000 worth of 
live-stock on commission. He owns a 
dozen banks scattered through the cattle- 
growing sections of the West; and he main- 
tains a country seat in England, close 
to the Scottish border. 

“Fifty cents a head commission for 
bringing the seller and the buyer together 
— that’s what our firm gets out of beef,” 
he said when | asked him why porter- 
house steak was thirty-two cents a pound. 
“Fifty cents a head — the commission has 
been increased only once in the twenty- 
six years that I have been in this business. 
How much a pound does that figure out 
on a 1,400 pound steer? I know that it 
gives us a profit of less than 1 per cent. 
on our year’s business.” 

“The packers, then? The beef trust?”’ 

“Ten million head of cattle are con- 
verted into beef every year,” replied John 
Clay. “Say that they weigh .1,200 
pounds apiece — a low average. A cent a 
pound profit for the packers would mean 
$120,000,000 a year. Not even the yel- 
lowest of the yellow journals ever accuse 
the beef trust of making that much. It 
isn’t the packers that are getting it — it’s 
the farmers.” 

“The farm trust?” I suggested. 


“They haven’t organized it yet. When 
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they do, beef will go higher. While the 
farmer is getting more for his cattle than 
ever before, it is partly because of the 
increased demand and shortage of supply, 
and partly because it costs him more to 
produce a steer and to get it in condition 
for market than it used to. That is the 
real reason why your steak cost you 
thirty-two cents a pound. There are more 
people eating steaks every year and fewer 
people producing them. It will be a long 
time before the food supply overtakes 
the demand. In some respects it will 
never catch up. Not long ago I went to 
the corner butcher shop near my home in 
Chicago for a steak. The dealer charged 
me thirty cents a pound. I protested and 
asked what we were coming to with prices 
like that. 

“*T don’t know, Mr. Clay,’ replied the 
butcher. ‘All | know is, your coachman’s 
wife was in here an hour ago and bought 
the same cut and paid the same price.’ 


THE HIGH COST OF CHOICE CUTS 


“That is an illustration of a demand 
which the supply can never overtake — at 
least not until cattle breeders learn how to 
produce an animal composed entirely of 
choice cuts. At the present prices paid 
by the packers for beef on the hoof in the 
Chicago stockyards, from seven to nine 
cents a pound, the loin steaks would be 
actually worth at wholesale from thirty- 
five to forty-five cents, exclusive of all 
profit, if every one insisted upon having 
them, and nobody would buy the rest of 
the carcass. 

“The day of cheap beef has gone, partly 
because of the increased demand for choice 
cuts, partly because the actual supply of 
cattle has fallen off. In 1910 there were 
10,545,000 head of cattle received at the 
ten biggest cattle markets in the United 
States. In 1911, shipments to these 
same markets were only 9,848,000 head. 
In the ten years from 1900 to 1910 the 
human population of the United States 
increased 18 per cent. while the number 
of head of cattle decreased 1.8 per cent. 

“T spend much of my time on my 
country place in England and buy beef 
there from Swift & Company’s Liverpool 
house. Although an American house, 


they cannot sell American beef in England 
in competition with the beef from South 
America. I bought there last winter, at 
wholesale, loins of Argentine beef for ten 
cents a pound; the wholesale rate in Chica- 
go for American beef of the same quality 
was more than twenty cents.” 

“Who gets the money?” | ventured. 

“The farmer gets more than anyone 
else,” said John Clay. “But he has to 
pay more than ever before for everything. 
His breeding stock costs more. Pasturage 
is more expensive as land values rise. He 
pays more for labor. Grain for fattening 
cattle for market costs him more — an 
increase which enriches the farmer who 
raises corn. Corn sold recently for eighty 
cents a bushel — nea ly a cent and a half 
a pound. If it takes four pounds of corn 
to make one pound of beef, how much 
profit does the farmer make when he sells 
his fattened stock for eight cents a pound? 
The railroad charges him more to take his 
stock to market, because the railroad has 
to pay more for its rolling stock, its rails, 
and its labor. And although I am paying 
drovers $83 a month who used to work 
for $50, I don’t charge any more for selling 
the cattle. If the farmer makes only one 
cent a pound net profit—from $10 to 
$15 a head—he makes more than the 
packers make on beef. 

“The wholesaler and the retailer who 
handle the beef have heavier expenses 
than ever before. Rents are higher, they 
must pay higher wages, their wagons and 
equipment cost them more. Perhaps the 
retailer makes too much profit, and per- 
haps it is the customers themselves who 
are responsible for the profits the 
retailer gets. The really serious elements 
that enter into the high cost of living 
centre about the retailer. 

“First among these | put the telephone. 
The telephone has replaced the market 
basket for a considerable percentage of our 
people. 

“Out of all the toll that the consumer 
pays, the farmer gets the largest single 
profit. The best proof of this is that the 
farmers of America are buying automobiles 
faster than the city people are manufactur- 
ing them.” 

It all sounded reasonable enough. It 
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BEEF 


was the farmer, then, who was really 
getting the profit from my seventy-two- 
cent-porterhouse steak. 

The trouble was to find a farmer who 
knew what his profits were. Eugene 
Grubb, who is perhaps the greatest potato 
grower in the country and something of a 
cattle man himself, thought that Col. J. B. 
Power might know, and Dan Wallace, the 
editor of the Minnesota Farmer, was pretty 
sure that the Colonel could enlighten me. 
Then I met Tom Cooper, the North 
Dakota better farming man, in Minne- 
apolis, and he was positive of it. 

“Sure, Colonel Power can tell you what 
a steer costs,” said Mr. Cooper. “I’m 
going back to Fargo to-night — come on 
and go with me.” 

Colorado, Minnesota, and North Dakota 
seemed to be unanimous for the Colonel, 
so early the next morning | was telephon- 
ing from Fargo to the Helendale Farm, 
nearly forty miles away. 

“T want to come out and see you, and 
find out why porterhouse steak costs me 
32 cents a pound,” I told Colonel Power. 


THE COST OF RAISING BEEF 


“Perhaps I can help you out on that,” 
was the cheering response. ‘“ You can geta 
train out of Fargo in twenty minutes.” 

When I got to the farmhouse Colonel 
Power was ready with facts and figures. 
Not only has he been raising beef cattle 
for thirty years, but he has been keeping 
track of the cost. It is second nature to 
Colonel Power to keep track of figures. 
A New England farm boy seventy-odd 
years ago, he was for thirty years a sur- 
veyor and railroad builder before he 
settled down at fifty on the Helendale 
Farm. He is nearly eighty now—I 
wouldn’t have guessed it within twenty 
years if he hadn’t told me — and he keeps 
his farm records with the same mathe- 
matical accuracy with which he ran the 
lines for the Northern Pacific, when the 
Indian and the buffalo were the principal 
inhabitants of North Dakota. 

“You noticed the fences as you drove 
across the prairie?’ he queried. 

I nodded. 

“That’s one of the reasons why you are 
paying thirty-two cents a pound for 
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porterhouse steak,”’ said Colonel Power. 
“Another reason is that the ‘cattle barons’ 
of the old days of the free range are going 
out of the cattle business. This is proved 
by the records of the shipments of cows 
and calves to the Kansas City and Omaha 
stockyards, where these western cattle are 
principally sold. The Texas steer will 
soon be as extinct as the buffalo, because 
there will be no more cows left on the 
western ranges. 

“The raising of beef cattle has already 
become an industry for the small farmer, 
and the cattle ranch of the future will 
have, instead of tens of thousands of head 
of native stock, a few hundred head of 
pure-bred stock of the beef varieties. 
But until there are enough farmers raising 
these small bunches of cattle every year 
to bring the supply up to its former pro- 
portion to population, there will be a long 
interval in which beef will constantly go 
higher. It takes years to rebuild the 
cattle industry, once the breeding stock 
is sold off.” 

“How much does the farmer make on a 


steer?” I asked. 


“Here on the Helendale Farm | am 
breeding shorthorns exclusively — not 
pure-bred, but high-grade stock that is 
almost equal to pure-bred. | do not be- 
lieve in selling steers for beef before they 
are three years old. The younger, light- 
weight steers do not bring enough to 
justify selling them. | figure that it costs 
a little more than $25 to produce a steer 
weighing 1,000 pounds at three years old, 
provided the pasture land is not worth 
more than $15 an acre. On native un- 
cultivated pasture, under normal con- 
ditions, it takes four acres to feed one 
Steer. 

“The first year the principal expense 
is the maintenance of the cow — about 
$8. The calf will not require more than $2 
worth of feed through its first winter, at 
the rate of a half a pound of grain a day, 
and a little hay. In its first season in 
pasture it will gain from 200 to 250 pounds 
in weight, at a cost, figured at 6 per cent. 
on a $15 land value, of $3.60 for rental, 
and a labor cost of about $1. That is, one 
man will get $75 during the season for 
taking care of 80 steers. This makes the 
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cost of adding 250 pounds of beef to the 
weight of a steer about $4.60, or 1.8 cents 
per pound. 

“The winter feeding, being principally 
consumed in the growth of bone, costs 
another $3.40, making the cost of carrying 
the steer through its second year about $8. 
The feeding cost includes hay, at the cost 
of making it, which is about $2.50 a ton 
on our farm, and grain at its market value 
at the elevator at Leonard. 

“The third year the cost of adding 
another 250 pounds to the steer’s weight 
is the same and at the end of the third 
year it weighs 1,000 pounds, or there- 
abouts, which has cost, including every- 
thing, a little more than two and a 
half centsa pound. After this, it must be 
fattened. The farmer’s real profit comes 
in fattening the steer. Most of our steers 
are sold to men who fatten them before 
selling them to the butcher. 


WHAT THE CATTLE-RAISER MAKES 


“To find out for myself exactly what 
part of the price of your thirty-two cent 
porterhouse steak | was getting, and who 
else was getting profits out of it, and how 
much, | made an investigation a little 
more than two years ago, which may help 
you to judge whether your retail butcher 
was cheating you. On September 8, 1900, 
I took thirty-five steers out of the pasture. 
They were from thirty to forty months 
old and averaged 1,040 pounds apiece. 
Their value on the farm at that time | 
estimated at four cents a pound, a total 
of $1,456. 

“| put these steers in a new pasture and 
for thirty days fed them some corn on 
which they gained 100 pounds apiece. 
Then I selected the fifteen heaviest, 
(weighing 1,245 pounds apiece) and put 
them on fattening feed. The other twenty 
I left in the pasture but | continued to 
feed them corn. At the end of seventy- 
four days from the time | first took these 
steers out of pasture, they had made an 
average gain, the whole thirty-five of them, 
of three and six-tenths pounds apiece per 
day. Then I shipped them to the stock- 
yards at South St. Paul. 

“The weight of the fifteen fed steers on 
our scales at the farm at the time of ship- 


ment averaged 1,386 pounds. The twenty 
partially fattened steers averaged 1,246 
pounds. They had to be driven seven 
miles to the railroad and the train on which 
they were shipped to the stock yards was 
caught in a blizzard and held up for thirty- 
six hours, during which time the cattle 
were fed and watered but once, so that 
the shrinkage in weight in transit, always 
a considerable item, was unusually high, 
averaging more than eighty pounds each. 
At the stock yard weights the twenty steers 
which had not been fattened brought 
five and a half cents a pound and the fifteen 
partially fattened sold for six and a quarter 
cents. After deducting freight charges, 
yardage, commissions, and feed in transit 
and in the yards, amounting to about $140, 
the net proceeds for this bunch were 
$2,374. They had been valued at $1,456 
on September 8th. The market value of 
the feed they consumed during seventy- 
four days was $324. The labor cost for 
the same period was about $1 a day, mak- 
ing the steers cost $1,854. The net profit 
from feeding was $520, earned in seventy- 
four days. In other words | made a profit 
of from one and a half to two and a quarter 
cents a pound on these steers by feeding, 
which must be added to the profit | would 
have made if I had sold them in September 
at four cents. 


THE PACKER’S SHARE 


“At the South St. Paul stockyards these 
fifteen fat steers were bought by Swift & 
Company. I did not have to sell to Swift 
& Company or to any of the members of 
the so-called beef trust. I sold to them 
because they were the highest of a dozen 
or more bidders. Every animal offered 
for sale in the stockyards is sold on its 
individual merit. An extra fine grain-fed 
steer, weighing 1,400 pounds, that will 
dress out 60 per cent. of marketable beef, 
from which can be obtained a choice lot 
of roasts and steaks, is always eagerly bid 
for by the packing houses, by the local 
butcher, and by the buyer who is making 
up a car-load of that class of cattle for 
the eastern market. The highest bidder 
always takes it. The only class of cattle 
the packers have a monopoly on is the 
‘scrubs’ which are fit only for canning. 
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Only the large packing houses are able 
to utilize these poor grades of cattle at 
all. They can make them up into bologna 
sausage, corned beef hash, and other 
delicacies which the small butcher is not 
equipped to manufacture. 

“T followed this bunch of fifteen steers 
through to the retailer just to find out 
whether any one was being robbed, and if 
so, who was doing the robbing. This sale 
was made to Swift & Company on Nov- 
ember 19, 1909. One of these steers 
weighed 1,313 pounds. 
at $6.25 per hundred, $82. This steer, 
when dressed, produced in beef 58 per cent. 
of its live weight. There were just 760 
pounds of marketable meat which the 
packer got for his $82 — almost exactly 
ten and three quarter cents per pound. 
Only 26 per cent. of this beef was in ribs 
and loins — the latter being the part from 
which your porterhouse steak was cut. 
Another 25 per cent. was in the round and 
rump and 49 per cent. was in the cheap cuts 
—the chuck, plate, brisket, flank, and 
shanks. And for it all Swift & Com- 
pany paid ten and three quarter cents a 
pound. 

“On that date Swift & Company were 
selling dressed beef, entire carcasses, at 
nine cents a pound. At that rate the beef 
from this steer, for which they paid $82, 
would have brought them $68.40. I did 
not discover any traces of robbery there, 
nor even when | found that in selling it in 
the commercial cuts, they could still get, 
at the prices which ruled on that day, only 
$75.52 for the beef they had paid $82 for. 


THE RETAILER'S FAIR PROFIT 


“Then I went to the retail butcher. I 
got him to cut up the carcass into the 
different classes of beef. Figuring each of 
these classes at the highest obtainable 
retail price, | found the retailer was 
getting a fraction more than twelve cents 
a pound for the whole carcass. He was 
getting from twenty-five to thirty cents 
a pound for the 26 per cent. in the loin 
and ribs; the round and rump brought him 
from fifteen to twenty cents a pound, but 
the 49 per cent. of the carcass included in 
the cheap cuts, he had to sell at from three 
to ten cents a pound, or not sell it at all. 


It cost the packer, . 


At the prices which prevailed at that time 
the retailer could get $91.50 for the steer 
that I had sold for $82 and that Swift & 
Company had then sold to the retailer for 
$68.40. The retailer’s profit figured out 
very close to 25 per cent. gross on sales if 
he bought an entire carcass, and round 
20 per cent. if he bought the commer- 
cial cuts. 

“On the face of these figures Swift & 
Company lost money on every one of those 
fifteen steers they bought from me at $82 
a head. But though Swift & Company are 
not philanthropists and though they do not 
lose any money in their business, | satis- 
fied myself that the 13} per cent. profit 
on their capital stock ot $60,000,000 which 
they made that year was not made from 
selling beef. Where they made their 
profits on a steer, | discovered, was in the 
by-products — the hide, the various animal 
oils that are extracted from the fats and 
offal, oleomargarine, stearin, tallow, soap, 
fertilizers, medical extracts, dye stuffs, 
buttons, glue, bone charcoal—the hundreds 
of by-products which the big packing 
houses are compelled to utilize to make 
profits from their business. And the big 
packers can utilize for canning the cheap 
cuts and the poor stock which the city 
butcher can hardly sell over his counter. 
Besides, a good share of the packer’s pro- 
fits are made on hogs and sheep.” 


THE DEMAND AHEAD OF THE SUPPLY 


“Well, if you are not making too much, 
and the packer is losing money, and the 
retailer is only making a fair profit, why am 
] paying thirty-two cents a pound for the 
porterhouse steak that cost me only twenty 
cents ten years ago?” I insisted. 

“Tt all comes back,” replied Colonel 
Power, “‘to the one law that Congress has 
so far been unable to repeal — the law of 
supply and demand. There are not as 
many cattle as there were and there are 
more people demanding beef. And long 
before there are enough cattle being raised 
to supply the demand for beef there will 
be millions more people in the cities de- 
manding beef. You will probably not 
live long enough to buy porterhouse steaks 


‘again for less than thirty-two cents a 


pound.” 








WOMEN 


THE LARGER HOUSEKEEPING 


THE WIDENING RANGE OF WOMEN’S ACTIVITIES AS EXEMPLIFIED IN BOSTON — 
SWEEPING OUT THE CITY’S INSANITARY SPOTS, RENOVATING BAKERIES AND 
SWEATSHOPS, AND PROTECTING THE PUBLIC’S INTEREST IN MOTHERHOOD 


BY 


MABEL POTTER DAGGETT 


HE housekeeper is abroad in 

her city. There isn’t so much 

to do at home as once there 

was. The spinning wheel had 

long been silent, the sewing 
machine was beginning to gather dust, 
the architects were drawing kitchenettes 
in their blue-print plans, when, in the 
dawn of the twentieth century, the more 
well-to-do women of Boston arose in their 
drawing rooms and, with skirts gathered 
in one hand, stepped firmly over their 
thresholds to find new duties. 

The streets were filled with working- 
people on whom they looked with awakened 
interest. For science had recently con- 
firmed our democracy by the revelation 
that, when Boston had 1,200 deaths a year 
from tuberculosis and 1,600 cases of 
typhoid, the Back Bay would have to 
have some of them. Beacon Street and 
Commonwealth Avenue might no longer 
live to themselves alone. Through this 
moving throng they were close linked to 
all the “ends” of Boston. Here were the 
‘tailors who fashioned the suits for the 
most exclusive Colonial Dame. Here were 
the seamstresses who sewed her lingerie. 
Here were the bakers who baked her bread. 

The housewifely mind paused to ponder. 
Mary, the cook, who used to bake the 
bread in the kitchen, had to be carefully 
watched to see that she always wore a 
clean apron and washed her hands. Did 
the Superfine Baking Company wash its 
hands? 

The committee a few years ago sent 
out to see, and came back with a shocked 
note in their report: “My dears, my 


dears,” they said, “there are flies in the 
molasses and rats in the flour and there 
are weary, perspiring men who drop on 
the very moulding boards to sleep.” 

So the Consumers’ League went to the 
legislature to ask for a law that should 
forbid the Superfine and other bakeries 
to make bread in a cellar and that should 
require medical inspection for employees 
as a guarantee against disease mixed in 
the dough. It is a woman’s notion that 
has not yet been dignified by legal enact- 
ment. 

But lacking a law,. feminine ingen- 
uity is using a “white list.” It directs 
a discriminating purchaser to about twenty 
bakeries in Boston that have been in- 
vestigated and found clean enough to meet 
the housewifely standard. There is like- 
wise an “approved list” of fifty-six tailor 
shops that are light enough and airy 
enough so that the workers are not liable to 
disease. And once a month in two of the 
leading newspapers there is published the 
“Shopping Guide” to such department 
stores as are selling “white label” lingerie 
of sanitary manufacture to insure that it 
is not a menace alike to those who make it 
and to those who wear it. 

Four years ago, in the season when the 
feminine mind turns energetically to 
thoughts of spring cleaning, the woman 
who cares looked across Boston Common 
with a friendly nod to Everywoman: 
“Come,” she said, “let us join hands 
in a Woman’s Municipal League.” A 
platform of wide welcome was arranged 
to include alike Gentile and Jew, Syrian 
and Greek and Italian. This ideal was 
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being explained at a parlor meeting in one 
of the ends of Boston. The wife of 
Guiseppe Bacigalupo, a prosperous Italian 
contractor, was present in the front row. 
Complacently stroking her velvet dress, 
she looked up in a sudden glow of com- 
prehension: “Why, after all,” she ex- 
claimed, “we’re all of us just foreigners 
together, aren’t we? For, really, one never 
sees any red Indian natives about.” 

Madame Back Bay, in the chair, caught 
her breath. Then she smiled bravely 
back, “foreigners together,”’ with the wife 
of Guiseppe Bacigalupo. And the Italian 
woman went out to bring one hundred of 
her neighbors into the League that now 
has a membership list of nearly two 
thousand. 

These are a Council of City Mothers of 
which Mrs. T. J. Bowlker is president. It 
is true that they are without the power of 
political action. But they have woman’s 
influence organized to work for what they 
want. Within the League have been set up 
departments corresponding to every phase 
of the city’s activities that affect the home. 
The office headquarters, at 79 Chandler 
Street, serves as the clearing house through 
which the Boston housewives’ complaints 
or suggestions reach the City Hall. The 
officers of the League are working in cor- 
dial coGperation with the city officers. 

The Department of Streets and Alleys 
first awakened Boston to the League’s 
existence. They started a city cleaning 
crusade that swept from Jamaica Plain to 
East Boston, and from the Charles River 
Bank to South Bay. Committees were 
sent out to hang in Boston kitchens a 
neatly printed ‘‘Notice to Housekeepers,” 
*hat cited city ordinances for the disp .sal 
of refuse and the penalty for throwing it 
into the street. They pasted the alleys 
with stickers that said, “Help keep. the 
city clean!” They put advertising plac- 
ards in the street cars that read: “Warn- 
ing! The Health Laws demand that your 
premises shall be kept free from rubbish. 
Dirty air is death! You have no more 
right to poison the air that your neighbor 
breathes than the water he drinks!” 
Then they held meetings in every section 
of the city to urge that every housewife 
see how it was with her own back yard. 
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“What is all this fuss about?” demanded 
a Commonwealth Avenue matron. “I’m 
sure I haven’t looked into my back yard 
in thirty years.” 

“Your neighbors have!” was the sig- 
nificant retort in a Beacon Street drawing 
room that sent her home for a private 
domestic survey. She found out the 
truth of what Genevieve Johnson, a little 
colored girl at a South Boston school, said 
in an essay on “Clean Back Yards”: 
“Some of us live in houses that are like 
paper dolls with all fronts and no backs.” 


WOMEN SANITARY INSPECTORS 


Boston was set in order. Then the 
League employed a salaried inspector to 
keep it so. She is a Wellesley College 
graduate, Miss Mabel Frost, and she 
daily patrols the streets and the alleys, 
especially the alleys. A garbage can 
uncovered or an alley littered with debris, 
brings from her a prompt notification to 
the householder that it is a violation of 
city ordinances. If anybody doubts the 
authority of this fashionably attired 
feminine person to speak her mind about 
garbage, she has only to flash the neat 
little nickel badge that is concealed beneath 
her coat lapel, and he realizes that what 
she says will go with the law. No? only 
private householders are thus regulated, 
some of the leading Tremont Street store 
keepers have come out into their alleys with 
shovels:-and hoes when she called. The 
North Station tidied up when she pointed 
out the debris that littered the pavement 
before it. The city increased its collec- 
tions of refuse to three times a week and 
placed two hundred of the red metal 
“rubbish” boxes through the business 
district when the League laid her report 
of these needs before the Board of Health. 

Then the officers of the City Park 
Department, when it was shown that the 
trees in some of the children’s playgrounds 
had been planted, as it were, “man 
fashion,” with the shade falling on the 
sidewalk outside instead of on the children, 
politely planted the trees right side about. 
And when they were told that the Prince 
Street playground, which they had sur- 
faced with refuse from a nearby factory 
so that the children came home as black as 
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little coal heavers, wasn’t helping the 
mothers of the neighborhood much, they 
paved it neatly with brick and surrounded 
it with a colonnade topped with boxes 
that are filled with flowers in the sum- 
mer time and with little Christmas trees 
in the winter. Next, the attention of the 
city officials was directed to the Fenway 
Dump, where employees of one city de- 
partment busily deposited refuse to be 
blown across the way, so that the laborers 
from another department found continu- 
ous employment in picking it up. Did that 
seem like effectual municipal housekeeping, 
the women wanted to know. And the 
Boston City Council, after thinking it 
over, recently made a new contract for 
the disposal of waste, that abolishes in- 
land dumps. 

The League’s Department of Housing 
sent a second inspector, Miss M. E. Clarke, 
to the tenements where, day by day, she 
patiently interprets American civilization 
to the ignorant housekeepers who do not 
understand: for example, why they must 
not throw their ashes into the hopper that 
connects with the drain. They are usually 
quick to respond with “Scuzee! Scuzee!”’ 
It is harder to make them understand that 
dirt is dangerous. But by pointing to 
the little white hearses that are always 
going up and down their street, the 
“Clean Lady” at length makes them 
comprehend a connection between dirt 
and death that sends them to their knees, 
scrubbing brush in hand. The landlord 
is more difficult to deal with. Mr. Murphy 
in the West End was compelled to cut a 
window in a dark room, to whitewash the 
dirty walls, to put in a new sink, and to 
repair a dangerous stairway. When he 
had finished his .labors, he announced: 
“I’ve lived in the West End twenty-five 
years,-an’ it’s only lately these wimmin 
been nosin’ ’roun’. Now a man inspector 
just puts his head in the door an’ says, 
‘Board uv Health,’ an’ goes out again. 
But these wimmin, they know too much 
an’ they see too much. No, sir, I don’t 
believe in the idea uv wimmin_in- 
spectors.” 

The League does. 
is one of its “demonstrations.” 


The woman inspector 
It hopes 


that some time the city fathers will take 
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her on their own pay roll. For the present 
the city fathers only lend her the little 
nickel badge of the real man inspector, 
while the city mothers find her salary. 
And as fast as the treasury permits, the 
League adds another inspector to its staff. 
The Market Department inspector, Miss 
Therese Norton, is a Radcliffe College 
graduate. Regularly she makes her morn- 
ing trip through Faneuil Hall and Quincy 
markets, where a long line of dealers, 
bowing in white aprons beside polished 
glass show cases, are ready for her critical 
survey. In lesser districts, among poorer 
shops, the proprietor who sees her coming 
hastily shoos his flies and pulls a bit of 
mosquito netting over his meat or fish. 
Perhaps he even has time to raise a crate 
of vegetables to the top of an empty 
cracker box. 

To get food stuff raised out of reach of 
dogs and covered out of range of typhoid 
flies has been the long persistent cam- 
paign of the League. After much effort 
they got a city ordinance, but it wobbled 
and wouldn’t work when a shrewd dealer 
carried his case to court. Then they sent 
the market inspector out to make a map 
of three hundred provision stores, with 
red tacks put in to indicate the clean stores 
and black tacks to indicate the dirty 
stores. This map, laid before the last 
legislature, secured the law the women 
wanted. But while they waited for it, 
they had managed to get matters pretty 
well regulated in their own way. 

League members all over Boston simply 
refused to buy of market men who did not 
meet their standards. One groceryman 
on Boylston Street, when he was requested 
by the market inspector “to raise and 
cover,” answered that he was “just tired 
of having women come around telling 
thim what to do,” and he wouldn't. 
Immediately thereafter, twenty of his 
wealthy Back Bay clientele notified him 
that he need not serve them any longer. 
He used some strong language to the clerk 
who was weighing sugar. But he also 
got out a neat little printed circular and 
mailed it to every customer with the an- 
nouncement that “Jones and Co. have 
‘raised and covered,’ and will be glad of 
your continued patronage.” 
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Nor are the Back Bay dealers the only 
dealers who have felt the force of feminine 
public opinion. Housewives in the tene- 
ment districts the League have organized 
in “Market Tens.’”” The Market Ten is 
a neighborhood group of ten women 
pledged to exercise watchful supervision 
over the sanitary condition of the stores 
in which they make their daily household 
purchases. Is the food protected from 
dust and flies? Would the floor soil your 
dress? are some of the questions answered 
on the report cards they turn in to Chandler 
Street. When the record indicates that a 
store is persistently violating hygienic 
requirements, the market inspector visits 
it. She tells the proprietor why he ought 
to have screens. She gets his ice box 
cleaned. She puts the covers on his garb- 
age pails. She is not even above handling 
a broom to show how it should be done. 
But if then he does not profit by the 
instruction, she makes a formal complaint 
to the Board of Health and they proceed 
against the shop as a menace to the health 
of the community. 


HOW THE “MARKET TENS” WORK 


The Market Ten, however, exercises a 
salutary influence all its own. One of its 
especial functions is to look sharply after 
those thrifty storekeepers in the poorer 
quarters who economize on wrapping 
paper by using old newspapers purchased 
from the rag men at a cent a hundred. 
Mrs. Levinsky in Salem Street opens a neat 
brown paper parcel to show her new 
neighbor a fish just purchased from 
Silverstein on the corner. “Such a nice 
fish,” both women agree. And the new 
neighbor goes out to get one too. Lo, 
when it is done up and passed to her, it 
is wrapped in an old newspaper! With 
the withering glance of the woman who 
knows what she can do, when all the city 
statutes can’t, she spurns the package. 

“The Market Ten,” murmurs Silver- 
stein as one might mention the Mafia. 
“But I did not know you _ belonged! 
Pardon! Pardon!” And he would have 
wasted a dozen brown papers to rewrap 
the package. But already his customer 
has departed for the Model Market down 
the street. 
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What will the Market Ten do to him for 
this delinquency? Awful thought! Sup- 
pose they put him in the moving picture 
show. On Saturday night he is here at 
North and Blackstone Streets, where the 
Woman’s Municipal League is displaying 
stereopticon pictures that are thrown 
against a building to instruct the moving 
throngs that are making Sunday purchases 
in the open market. How the typhoid 
fly carries disease germs from filth to food 
is told in pictures that take the fly from 
the stable to the baby’s milk bottle. The 
clean alley and the dirty alley appear in 
succession; the clean street and the dirty 
street; and then the clean market and the 
dirty market flash into view. And Silver- 
stein breathes easier. It is not his store 
that is labelled, for the city to see, “ Dirty 
market! Don’t buy here!” 


CHILDREN AS GUARDIANS OF HEALTH 


By such novel means the League is 
educating the public that grasps truth 
most readily when it is graphically pre- 
sented. A drama, “The Play Shop,” 
written and acted in the settlements by 
the children of the Junior Municipal 
League, is another potent hygienic in- 
fluence. The stage “properties” of this 
play are a toy screen store, five feet square, 
with a window and a real awning that 
moves up and down, detachable shelves, 
and a complete equipment of flyless, dust- 
less food packages. The principles of a 
sanitary shop are earnestly impressed on 
the audience by the play actors. Scorn- 
fully the leading lady comments on the 
store on which the first curtain rises, “All 
these flies, they spread so much germs, they 
give me the headache.’’ And the dirty 
store is driven out of business while the 
neighborhood patronage makes prosperous 
the proprietor of the germ-proof store of 
the last act. 

Off the stage and in a real shop, you 
could not get a Junior League little girl to 
buy so much as an ice cream cone in a 
place that does not come up to her stand- 
ards. With her coin clasped tightly in 
her hand, she frankly says to the pro- 
prietor’s face, “Why, you: have a dirty 
store!” and takes her trade elsewhere as 
promptly as a member of a Market Ten. 
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The children are active missionary 
workers. They bring their mothers and 
their fathers and their sisters and their 
brothers to see the Model Flat that is 
rented and furnished and kept as a per- 
manent exhibit in the vicinity of South 
End House. On the wall hang inscrip- 
tions such as “Notice that this tenement 
has thorough ventilation. It smells 
sweet,” and “This bedroom opens on a 
court. The law requires that such a 
court shall be kept free from dirt and ref- 
use.” The simple mission furniture, every 
article of which is tagged with the price 
it cost, has been carefully selected as an 
object lesson to influence neighborhood 
taste in house furnishing. “I s’pose it’s 
nice,” said a factory girl looking it over 
with her fiancée, “but,” in a wistful tone, 
“T’ve just got to have my plush stage first. 
Me and Jim, though,” she added, “are 
going to save up for our parlor set instead 
of buying it on the instalment plan,” 
which was a concession to one of the Model 
Flat teachings. 

The woman who cares is interested in 
this factory girl. She believes that she 
ought to have some preparation for the 
business of conducting the home with 
the plush parlor set. The League has 
talked over the possibility of sex instruc- 
tion in the public schools. The question 
is being gradually approached. Mean- 
while this year for the first time a new 
subject is to be introduced in the cur- 
riculum — the girls of the seventh and 
eighth grades of the Boston grammar 
schools are to be given lectures on “How 
to Care for a Baby.” 


TEACHING CHILDREN SKILL AND JOY 


But before the factory girl reaches her 
home-making task, industry claims her 
for a time. For this, too, she must be 
made ready. Boston has 56,000 girls 
and boys between fourteen and eighteen 
years of age who work for a living. Many 
of them have been going cut untrained to 
struggle for a foothold in the great army 
of labor, where more and more the battle 
is to be to the skilled. So the League’s 
Department of Education, under the 


leadership of Mrs. Richard C. Cabot and 
later Mrs. B. B. Glenny, set out to make 
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a complete survey of the opportunities for 


vocational training in Boston. Students 
from Wellesley and Radcliffe have volun- 
teered as assistants. And the work has 
attained such proportions that the de- 
partment is now permanently installed 
in an office of its own at No. 6 Beacon 
Street. The exhaustive information which 
it has compiled has been listed in the seven 
charts that have thus far been completed. 
The results are so highly esteemed that the 
Department of Commerce and Labor at 
Washington has incorporated in its 25th 
Annual Report an account of the chart 
plan and system of construction. And 
the seven charts, with all the facts as to 
location, length of the course, free tuition, 
etc., of several hundred classes and institu- 
tions, hang in every public school of 
Boston to direct pupils to training for a 
vocation. 

But girls and boys are looking for more 
than work. They are looking also for 
the joy of life. At night they stream 
through the city streets in search of it, 
and the bright lights of the saloon and the 
dance hall beckon, “It is here.” 

“Hang beacon lights in the school 
houses of Boston,” the city mothers cried, 
“and we shall be able to lead them from 
temptation.” But the city fathers thought 
that they could not afford it. So the 
League Committee on the Extended Use 
of School Buildings, with Miss Mary P. 
Follett as chairman, last year financed 
the $5,000 experiment of opening one 
high school in East Boston, for evening 
social centre purposes. There are games 
and dancing and basket ball and the 
“Opportunity Clubs.”’ The lighted school 
house had gathered 7oo young people 
within two weeks after. it was opened. 
The Mayor and the City Council of 
Boston, hearing of it, came up to see about 
it. And this year the Board of Education 
has taken over the work and will expand 
it by opening four schools as social centres. 

The League Committee on Open Air 
Schools, under the direction of Miss Rose 
Lamb, presents another object lesson in the 
Castle Island School, an industry in 
citizenship that the city is almost ready 
to adopt. Throughout the summer, 250 
anemic children from the crowded districts 
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were taken daily to Castle Island to eat 
and sleep and play in the sunshine. At 
the end of the season they had gained an 
average of two and a half pounds, which is 
one and a half pounds more than is re- 
corded for children of the same group re- 
maining in the city slums. Incidentally, 
they were lined up at Castle Island for 
instruction in Clean’‘Clubs. And Angelina 
Ristorini’s mother reports: “That girl, now, 
she wanta mek a bath evera day, an’ she 
have to have a clean shirt evera week.” 


PRENATAL CARE OF INFANTS 


You cannot begin too early about the 
health of a child, the League agreed as 
they sat in council. Let us begin before 
it is born, urged the Committee on Social 
Welfare from the Department of Public 
Improvement. And what the League 
calls another “initiatory experiment of 
civic interest” was launched. Any ex- 
pectant mother in Boston may have ex- 
pert guidance through the nine months 
of preparation that lead to her travail 
and triumph. A trained nurse takes her 
under supervision and, at any variation 
from a normal condition, the services of a 
physician are promptly secured. Though 
the nurse’s visits are made regularly every 
ten days, three dollars covers the cost for 
the entire period. The patient who 1s able 
may pay this nominal fee, but it is never 
required. All over Boston are humble 
homes where this professional care has 
averted disaster that hovered near. The 
nurse’s route has been extended even out 
into the suburbs. In the little front parlors, 
where New England thrift has turned the 
Brussels rug right side down not to fade, 
and where a pink flowered china lamp 
on the centre table keeps sentinel guard 
in the best room, she sits down with the 
woman in a gingham apron and draws 
from a satchel all the appliances for 
scientific tests that a woman with a million 
of money might buy. There is advice 
about diet and rest and a warning nod 
toward the wash on the line, with a last 
injunction, “ Don’t work too hard.” 

The League shows the results of this 
Department of Public Improvement in 
statistics. Prenatal care has so lessened 
the dangers of pregnancy that, with 1,111 
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cases in three years, not a death has 
occurred, only one case of Bright’s dis- 
ease has developed, and the average 
weight of the babies is from eight to fifteen 
ounces more than that which is cited by 
the medical books. When the city fathers 
were presented with these figures, , they 
went out to hire a city nurse. And Boston 
is now undertaking prenatal care as a 
regular part of its Board of Health pro- 
gramme. 

Three thousand children are dying in 
Massachusetts every year because the 
law requiring that milk be clean is de- 
layed. With this fact held up to the 
public, Mrs. William Lowell Putnam, the 
chairman of the Committee on Milk from 
the Woman’s Municipal League, has gone 
out and formed the Milk Consumers’ 
League, of 2,000 members. And there are 
2,000 men with a ballot behind them, 
whose enlistment is giving the _politi- 
cians pause. But No. 49 Beacon Street, 
Mrs. Putnam’s private residence, is the 
office address printed on their stationery. 
And this year, as last, when the milk bill 
reaches the senate, it will be she, sitting 
high in the woman’s gallery, note book 
in hand and an attorney at her elbow, who 
will be giving the instructions that direct 
its progress on the floor below. 


BUILDING BULWARKS OF THE HOME 


A housekeeper, you see, shall lead 
them. Massachusetts does not yet seat 
her with its citizens elect. Nevertheless, 
she has followed the housekeeping that has 
gone from the kitchen to the legislative 
hall. And the woman behind the bill is 
a familiar figure at the Capitol. Up at 
the State House now is the representative 
sent by the Massachusetts Congress of 
Mothers, who believe that, with all the 
civic care-taking to-day, the home needs 
one more bulwark. Mrs. Clara Cahill 
Parks is a member of the state commission 
that was appointed by the Governor to 
consider the question of motherhood pen- 
sions. House Bill No. 478, in regard to 
such state support for homes that need it, 
bears her name as the petitioner. “But 
you are neither a scientist nora sociologist,” 
objected a learned child specialist who is 
opposing her. “I am a mother,” she 
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rejoined quietly, little flames leaping in 
her bright brown eyes. “And he never 
will be,’”’ laughed several senators, turning 
the tide in favor of the one specialist in 
motherhood whom the Legislature of Mas- 
sachusetts is disposed to recognize. 

It is this same brooding motherhood, 
that knows so well how to take a little 
child to its breast, that is enfolding the 
city. The work that God specialized a 
woman for cannot well be done without 
her. And the home-making sex, with a 
capacity for detail that is the inheritance 
of generations, is at last solving the knotty 
problems that man alone may only fumble 
at. So the old occupation that was lost 
is found again. 

I sat in a Beacon Street drawing room 
that is rich in ancestral mahogany. A 
woman who underwrites the work of the 
Boston Woman’s Municipal League in 
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checks of four figures was saying: “There 
is nO more a woman of leisure in Boston. 
We have all been draughted for civic 
service.” 

And I thought, might not even Solomon 
praise her along with his historic house- 
keeper: ‘She eateth not the bread of idle- 
ness; she looketh well to the ways of her 
city.” 

Whether she be the old woman of 
limited sphere or the new woman of larger 
vision, it is the same world force that 
works within her and will not be stayed. 
City keeping is only the wider housekeep- 
ing that calls to-day for the hands’ that 
best know how. And civilization, respond- 
ing to that transforming touch, commits its 
cities to the safe keeping of the woman 
who cares. 

For all the fragrance of life flowers in the 
heart of her! 


THE GOOD OLD TIMES? 


POLITICAL AND BUSINESS MORALS 


HARDIER VIRTUES? — THE COMFORTS OF 


THEN AND NOW — ARE WE 


LOSING THE 
LIFE 


LYMAN BEECHER STOWE 


E HAVE all heard much 

of “the good old days.” 

Old men delight to tell 

of the days of their 

youth — how different 
things were then from now, and the differ- 
ence is always in favor of the past. Then 
were people frugal, courageous, industrious, 
and hearty. There were no enervating 
luxuries, no pitiless corporations, no soul 
searing worship of the almighty dollar, no 
hatred-engendering chasm between rich 
and poor, no divorce scandals, no race 
suicide, and no unchurched and godless — 
among substantial folk at least. It is in 
many respects fortunate that the memories 
of men retain the high lights of the past and 
not the shadows. The average man 
remembers the oasis, and forgets the 
desert. Is thismemory fair? Inthe com- 
plexity and convenience of modern life, 


have we lost the sturdier virtues of our 
ancestors? 

Stevenson, in his essay on the English 
Admirals, tells this story as showing the 
valor of unnamed heroes in former days. 

“It was by a hazard that we learned the 
conduct of the four marines of the Wager. 
There was no room for these brave fellows 
in the boat, and they were left behind 
upon the island to a certain death. They 
were soldiers, they said, and knew well 
enough it was their business to die; and 
as their comrades pulled away, they stood 
upon the beach, gave three cheers, and 
cried, ‘God bless the King!’ Now, one 
or two of those who were in the boat 
escaped, against all likelihood, to tell the 
story. That was a great thing for us; 
but surely it cannot, by any possible 
twisting of human speech, be construed 
into anything great for the marines. You 
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may suppose, if you like, that they died 
hoping their behavior would not be for- 
gotten; or you may suppose they thought 
nothing on the subject, which is much 
more likely. What can be the significa- 
tion of the word ‘fame’ to a private of 
marines, who cannot read and knows 
nothing of past history beyond the remin- 
iscences of his grandmother? But, which- 
ever supposition you make, the fact is 
unchanged. Indeed, I believe 
this is the lesson: if it is for fame that men 
do brave actions, they are only silly 
fellows after all.” 

There was a man in the water after the 
Titanic sank who was told by the officer 
on the overturned lifeboat that he could 
not be saved, for the boat would upset if 
another person tried to get upon her. 
The man in the water answered as cheer- 
fully as the marines, said good-bye to those 
who were to be saved, and died. There 
is nothing finer in the good old times. 

Let us look into the claim that the 
heartless corporation is an invention of 
the present. 

In Green’s History of England we find 
this mention of the trusts created under 
Charles | between 1630 and 16,0: 

“The companies who undertook them 
(thé monopolies) payed a fixed duty on 
their profits as well as a large sum for the 
original concession of the monopoly. 
Wine, soap, salt, and almost every article 
of domestic consumption fell into the hands 
of monopolists, and rose in price out of all 
proportion to the profit gained by the 
Crown. ‘They sup in our cup,’ Cole- 
pepper said afterward in the Long Parlia- 
ment, ‘they dip in our dish, they sit 
by our fire; we find them in the dye 
fat, the wash bowls, and the pow- 
dering tub. They share with the cutter 
in his box. They have marked and 
sealed us from head to foot.’”’ 


A GOOD OLD-TIME ELECTION 


Colonel Roosevelt and his adherents 
vigorously complained of political manipu- 
lation and chicanery in the recent Presi- 
dential primaries in New York. They 
claimed that Tammany Hall had never 
been guilty of worse practices. Let us 
test this assertion by referring to an 
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account of a Tammany dominated pri- 
mary of sixty years ago given in Meyer’s 
History of Tammany Hall. It runs: 

“At the primaries of August, 1852, fraud 
and violence occurred at nearlyevery voting 
place. In some instances one faction 
took possession of the polls and prevented 
the other from voting; in others, both 
had control by turns, and fighting was 
desperate. One party ran away with a 
ballot box and carried it off to the police 
station. Many ballot boxes, it was al- 
leged, were half filled with votes before 
the election -was opened. Wards con- 
taining less than 1,000 legal Democratic 
voters yielded 2,000 votes, and a ticket 
which not a hundred voters of the ward 
had seen was elected by 600 or 700 ma- 
jority. Whigs, boys, and paupers voted; 
the purchasable who flocked to either 
party according to the price, came out in 
force and ruffianism dominated the whole. 

“The police dared not interfere. Their 
appointment was made by the Aldermen 
and Assistant Aldermen, with the nominal 
consent of the Mayor, exclusively on 
political grounds and for one year. The 
policeman’s livelihood depended upon the 
whims of those most concerned in the 
ward turmoils.” 

Such practices to-day are inconceiv- 
able. Should they be tried they would 
merely serve to sweep into office 
upon a wave of righteous indignation 
the very men against whom they were 
directed. The morals of old time politics 
— or of old time business — would not be 
tolerated to-day. 


THE PLAIN PEOPLE IN 1776 


In his book, “The New Democracy,” 
Walter E. Weyl gives us this iliuminating 
glimpse into the “good old times”’ in this 
country. He says: 

“Of the ‘free and equal’ men of 1776, 
one sixth were chattel slaves. These 
poor blacks, largely native Americans, 
were speechless and voteless, were bought 
and sold, were mortgaged and flogged. 
Many whites, under the names ‘redemp- 
tioners’ and ‘indentured servants,’ were also 
limited in their civil rights, being bound 
to service and liable to harsh and cruel 
treatment. A large proportion of adult, 
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white, free males were disfranchised. 
New Hampshire limited the suffrage to 
Protestant taxpayers; South Carolina, to 
free white men, believing in God, Heaven, 
and Hell, with a freehold of fifty acres, 
or a town lot, or who had paid a con- 
siderable tax. . A governor of 
South Carolina had to be possessed of 
ten thousand pounds, a property quali- 
fication comparable with that of a million 
dollars or more for the anata 
governors of New York or Illinois. 

“The will of the people, aborted by a 
restricted suffrage, was completely nulli- 
fied by the ‘rotten politics’ of the time. 
The founders of the Republic, be it re- 
membered, were not quiet old gentlemen 
in stocks, living honorable and prophetic 
lives for the uplifting of us, their putative 
descendants. They were a very human 
lot of people who, liking to win, were 
not overnice as to means.” 

And here is the tribute of the historian, 
Professor McMaster, to these same revered 
forefathers who have from our school- 
hood days been so constantly held up to 
us as shining examples of civic virtue and 
lofty patriotism. 

He writes: “In filibustering and gerry- 
mandering, in stealing governorships and 
legislatures, in using force at the polls, 
in colonizing and in distributing patronage 
to whom patronage is due, in all the 
frauds and tricks that go to make up the 
worst form of practical politics, the men 
who founded our state and _ national 
governments were always our equals, and 
often our masters.” 

To continue to quote from Mr. Weyl, 
here is some account of the lot of the under 
dog in the early days of this Republic: 

“To keep the poor among our free and 
equal forefathers in their place, a_bar- 
barous criminal law, inherited from seven- 
teenth century England was_ invoked. 
Not only was imprisonment for debt 
universal, but attacks upon property were 
repelled with savage severity. In Mary- 
land a thief was branded with a T on his 
left hand, and the rogue or vagabond — 
the unemployed man—with an R on 
his shoulder. The sovereign common- 
wealth of New Hampshire branded burg- 
lars on the hand, or, if the crime was 
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committed on Sunday, on the forehead; 
while in Virginia all ‘deceitful bakers, 
dishonest cooks, cheating fishermen, care- 
less fish dressers,’ were ordered to lose 
their ears. In Virginia it was a capital 
crime to obtain goods or money under 
false pretenses. Branding, whipping, 
ducking, cropping of the ears, the pillory, 
and the stock were ordinary punishments 
for vulgar rogues. A man could be 
hanged in Pennsylvania in 1776 on a 
first conviction for any of twenty crimes; 
in Virginia twenty-seven crimes were 
punishable by death. The law fell with 
special severity upon the unrepresented, 
voiceless, and often uneducated ‘simple 
men’ (as John Adams called them), who 
feared the debtor’s prison as they feared 
the omnipresent pillory and lash, or the 
cloth P which the unfortunate pauper 
and his wife and children were obliged to 
wear upon the sleeve.” These “simple 
men” were those who are now called 
“the plain people.” Then they were 
unrepresented and voiceless, while now 
they are the final arbiters between oppos- 
ing candidates and policies. 


THE COMFORTS OF LIFE 


In the comforts of life we have done 
likewise. The streets of New York were 
not laid out and paved to any appreciable 
extent until 1750. Philadelphia lagged 
*way behind her rivals in these respects 
and won the title of the “Filthy-Dirty.” 
These first pavements consisted of a strip 
of stone blocks down the middle of the 
streets, with no sidewalks. Up to 18 0, 
or thereabouts, goats and pigs wandered 
at will about the public streets and acted 
as scavengers. They were the only street 
cleaners, barring the sporadic efforts of 
private citizens with a taste for cleanliness. 

Except for the occasional houses of the 
rich, surrounded by their spacious grounds, 
Colonial houses were small — rarely ex- 
ceeding two stories in height. As families 
of seventeen persons were then common, 
one can imagine that congested living 
conditions are not peculiar to our present 
slum districts. In another respect, ordin- 
ary Colonial houses were like modern 
tenements. They were workshops as well 
as homes. Trades were commonly con- 
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DR. BERLINER, MASTER INVENTOR 


ducted at home instead of in shops and 
factories. The ordinary houses were built 
of wood; and, surrounded as they were 
with outhouses and woodsheds, were 
naturally highly inflammable. The fre- 
quent fires, with of course no adequate 
means of fighting them, kept the inhabi- 
tants in a constant state of uneasiness. 
When the fire bells rang, the citizens of 
the neighborhood turned out pell mell, 
day or night, even from public meetings 
and church services, and ran to fight the 
flames. Before the Revolution, even the 
chimneys were of logs plastered over with 
clay and were of necessity constantly taking 
fire. When, however, these wooden chim- 
neys were finally prohibited by law, there 
was a great outcry against this infringe- 
ment of individual liberty. There were 
no parks or public squares artistically laid 
out, but only commons and village greens. 


OLD TIME SINGING 


Until after the Revolution, there were 
but two hospitals in this country — one 
in New York and one in Philadelphia. 
Possibly this was fortunate, as hospitals 
were then almost as dangerous as battle- 
fields and operations — nearly always fatal. 
There was a great scarcity of trained 
doctors, but an abundance of quacks who 
carried on their iniquities without the 
annoyance of a Pure Food and Drugs 
Act. Surgeons were so few, in the South 
particularly, that it was a common occur- 
ence for a crushed leg or arm to be ampu- 
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tated by a friend of the victim with an 
ordinary knife or carpenter’s saw and with 
red hot tongs to staunch the blood. Sick 
people were confined to their rooms with 
all the doors and windows tightly closed. 
Fresh air was for those only who were well 
enough to go out of doors. Invalids 
were vigorously and almost _ indis- 
criminately cupped, bled, and_ blistered. 
Heavy drinking was practically univer- 
sal and carried with it no social stigma. 
On the contrary, the test of a successful 
party was for the host to drink his male 
guests under the table. Ministers drank 
as heavily as their parishioners. At minis- 
ters’ meetings, it was customary for the 
wife of the clergyman who was acting as 
host to brew a strong toddy for the re- 
freshment of the clergymen before they 
took up their business. Not infrequently 
by the time the hour for business arrived, 
not enough of the brethren were sober to 
make up a quorum. An enterprising 
clergyman in Hartford, Conn., in the early 
part of the last century, handsomely 
supplemented his slender salary by run- 
ning a distillery. He did this openly and 
without protest on the part of his church. 
The truth is that neither in the heroic 
virtues nor in other ways were the good 
old times anything to which we should 
like to return —they held the seeds of 
modern progress, but the world is a much 
better place in which to live than it was a 
century ago —and this is especially true 
for the man of little income or influence. 


DR. BERLINER, MASTER INVENTOR 


A SKETCH OF THE MAN WHO DEVISED THE TELEPHONE TRANSMITTER AND WHO 
PERFECTED THE MODERN TALKING MACHINE 


BY 


WELLS F. HARVEY 


R. EMILE BERLINER is the 
inventor of the telephone 
transmitter and of the chief 
essentials of the modern talk- 
ing machine. While other in- 

Vvestigators were seeking to develop a 
telephone transmitter by making and 


breaking an electric current, or by the 
varying of surfaces, Dr. Berliner found 
the principle of constant contact with loose 
and varying pressure. While earlier talk- 
ing machines tired to reproduce sound by 
straight roads through valleys of wax and 
over waxen hills and plateaus, Dr. Ber- 
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liner etched crooked roads upon a level 
metal plain. While early aeroplane mak- 
ers depended upon water-cooled engines 
equipped with a fly wheel, Dr. Berliner, 
as far back as 1907, developed and began 
the manufacture of an air-cooled engine 
with revolving cylinders. 

Born in Germany and reared in an or- 
thodox Jewish home, he approached re- 
ligion from an independent viewpoint and 
early cast aside all faith. He believes 
that happiness comes best through fight- 
ing for it. Hence he devotes himself to 
the campaign in Washington against 
tuberculosis and for safe milk. He be- 
lieves that sanitary knowledge will ul- 
timately banish early death and that thus 
one of the greatest causes of unhappiness 
will be removed. 

At the beginning of his scientific career 
Dr. Berliner overworked. During the 
day he was a clerk in a store in Washing- 
ton. At night he delved into the mysteries 
of science. His telephone transmitter 
came in 1877 as the result of persistent 
over-time labor. When victory was as- 
sured, Dr. Berliner, then only twenty-six 
years of age, Was nervously prostrated 
by his double load and by the excitement 
of an epoch-making discovery. 

But even the telephone transmitter, 
though built upon the foundation of hard 
labor, came almost like a flash. Having 
learned telegraphy as an aid to his inves- 
tigations, he tried the key one evening in 
Washington’s central fire alarm station. 
The skilled operator there told him to 
strike harder. The operator explained 
that with greater pressure the current was 
more intense and the sending distance was 
increased. The operator did not know 
why, but the inquiring mind of Berliner 
demanded the reason and found it. In- 
stantly it came to him that this was the 
solution of the telephone problem. He ex- 
perimented with the varying pressure 
and found that it succeeded. In hardly 


more than one year thereafter the trans- 
mitter had been acquired by the newly- 
organized Bell company and the young 
inventor was assured both of reward and 
of scientific employment. 

In subsequent work Dr. Berliner prof- 
ited by this early experience. 


He has 
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trusted to logic and to an untrammeled 
viewpoint. His experimenting has been 
undertaken with definite purpose and after 
mature thought. Conscious of the need 
to repair the results of early overwork, 
he has labored prudently. By variety of 
labors, many of them philanthropic and 
educational, he has both made himself a 
good citizen and relieved his mind. At 
sixty-one he is now robust and strong. In 
many striking respects he is the exact 
opposite of the once popular conception 
of the inventor. His hair is kept cut 
short. He is neat in dress. He looks and 
talks much like a successful lawyer or 
banker. His eye is clear and bright, sug- 
gesting none of the vagueness of the 
dreamer. He is not over-absorbed in 
research. The pictures and decorations 
of his home bespeak an interest in art. 
He loves music and has time for it, this 
taste giving him the greater delight that 
he has been the means of putting fine 
music within the reach of those far away 
from the opera and the concert. 

Dr. Berliner’s friends speak of his in- 
tuition as one of his most remarkable 
characteristics. He has been able to 
foresee the demand for inventions and to 
place his work where it has become of 
almost immediate practical use. In 1888 
he delivered a lecture in which he first 
announced his method of reproducing 
sound through a disc talking machine. 
He had not yet developed the present 
method for pressing duplicates. Yet Dr. 
Berlinér prophesied in detail how singers 
and speakers would some day make their 
voices heard around the world. “ Promin- 
ent singers, speakers, or performers,” he 
said, “may derive an income from royalties 
on the sale of their phonautograms, and 
valuable plates may be printed and reg- 
istered to protect against unauthorized 
publication.” In this sentence one may 
almost catch a glimpse of Caruso, whose 
royalties from records will keep him in- 
dependent even if his voice utterly for- 
sakes him. 

With this keen intuitive foresight, backed 
by calm judgment and early commercial 
training, Dr. Berliner has been able to 
make his inventions provide liberally for 
his needs and has for many years been able 
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THE PROFIT OF GOOD ROADS 


to prosecute his investigations without fear 
of coming to the traditional misfortunes 
of the impecunious inventor. But if he has 
gained wealth, his associates have gained 
perhaps even greater wealth, for he has pre- 
ferred to avoid business worries rather than 
to get the greatest possible profit. 

The Berliner inventions in connection 
with the talking machine consist in re- 
cording sounds by a stylus vibrating later- 
ally and in reproducing them by means of a 
stylus which is guided only by the groove 
through which it moves. Other inventors 
had developed the reproduction of sound 
by means of a vertically vibrating stylus, 
which made a straight path through a wax 
record, but abounded in hills, valleys, and 
plateaus. The intensity and quality of 
the sound was determined by the depth of 
the groove. The difficulty with this 
method, so Dr. Berliner believed, was 
that the greater the depth of the groove 
which was being made, the greater the 
comparative resistance which the wax 
offered to the stylus. Consequently the 
recording could not be exact. His problem 
was to develop a method of recording 
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wherein the pressure on the stylus would 
be constant. So he eventually worked 
out the method of recording by lateral 
vibrations, the groove remaining of the 
same depth. With the other style of talk- 
ing machines it had been found necessary 
to guide the reproducing stylus by means 
of a mechanical screw. This was neces- 
sary because the stylus would slip out of 
the groove at its shallow points. The 
constant depth of the groove in the Ber- 
liner records made it possible for him to 
trust the groove itself to guide the stylus. 
Hence accuracy of reproduction was always 
assured and the mechanism was simplified. 
Dr. Berliner’s fame as an inventor 
depends upon the importance of his con- 
tributions to two or three fields of develop- 
ment, rather than to a multitude of minor 
inventions. The letters patent issued to 
him will not exceed fifty. Yet the Bell 
Telephone Company has spent fully one 
million dollars to sustain the Berliner 
patents on the telephone transmitter, while 
the Victor Talking Machine Company has 
spent half a million in sustaining the basic 
patents of the disc talking machine. 


THE PROFIT OF GOOD ROADS 


HOW THEY INCREASE LAND VALUES BY $10 AN ACRE — THE WORK OF THE STATE 
HIGHWAY DEPARTMENTS AND OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR 
HIGHWAY IMPROVEMENT TO CORRECT THE INCOMPETENCY OF 
PRESENT ROAD MANAGEMENT AND TO PROVIDE NOT 
ONLY FOR THE CONSTRUCTION BUT FOR THE 
MAINTENANCE OF GOOD ROADS 


BY 


LOGAN WALLER PAGE 


DIRECTOR OF THE OFFICE OF PUBLIC ROADS, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


IGHTY-THREE bills and reso- 
lutions have been introduced 
at the present session of Con- 
gress to provide, in one way or 
another, for Federal partici- 

pation in road building. Of these, thirty- 
five are comprehensive measures providing 
for general, permanent participation of the 
Government in the improving of our public 
roads. This activity of Congréss reflects 


the strength of the movement for better 
roads throughout the country. The one 
striking point is that, whereas Congress is 
not yet beyond the introduction and dis- 
cussion of these bills and resolutions, the 
individual states and counties are building 
thousands of miles of excellent roads. 
Back in the early ’nineties, when New 
Jersey and Massachusetts introduced the 
plan for state aid in the construction of 
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roads, it was generally looked upon with 
skepticism. Very few people realized then 
that in less than two decades the movement 
for Government improved roads would 
sweep over the whole land and even be- 
yond our borders to Canada and England. 

The enthusiasm for good roads is now 
widespread among all classes of society. 
The farmer knows that they will decrease 
his cost of transportation, increase the 
value of his farm, and add much to the 
comfort and convenience of hishome. His 
wife and family can reach the church, the 
school, and their neighbors at all times, 
and in consequence will be content to re- 
main on the farm. The resident of the 
city realizes that improved roads will give 
him a better and more uniform supply of 
farm products, open up to him a formerly 
closed pleasure ground, and will lead to a 
closer relation between town and farm and 
to greater business activity everywhere. 
In short, the whole country is awake. 


NATIONAL AID NOT THE SOLUTION 


The feverish desire, however, of nearly 
every one to obtain the roads by national 
aid shows a lack of careful consideration 
of the probable consequences. The clamor 
arises partly because certain of our states 
and many of our counties have borrowed 
large sums of money on long term bonds 
for the construction of roads, without 
provision for their maintenance. In other 
words they have built roads on bond issues 
of from thirty to fifty years’ duration, only 
to allow them to fall into disuse from neg- 
lect at the end of four or five years. Such 
a course is obviously unfair to future gener- 
ations, who must help to pay for these roads 
without receiving any benefit from them. 
Moreover, most counties in all the states 
have the road supervisor system, which 
places the care of the road and the ex- 
penditure of road funds in the hands of 
unskilled men, who are selected every year 
or two solely for their political affiliations. 
Such conditions, of course, discourage the 
local construction of roads, but the tax- 
payer has nevertheless no right to try to 
shift the burden of expense to the national 
revenue. If he would but realize that 
this revenue is annually only about 


$600,000,000, that merely to sprinkle with 
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water our 2,250,000 miles of road for one 
summer season would cost. approximately 
$178,000,000, that to construct this 
mileage properly would require at least 
$22,500,000,000, and that to maintain these 
roads after construction would cost about 
$1,125,000,000 yearly — it would then be 
evident to him that any distribution of 
Federal funds among the states for road 
work would necessarily be inadequate un- 
less the Government resorts to new sources 
of revenue. Before experimenting with 
Federal aid in any form, it would be 
wiser to reform and modernize our pre- 
sent state, county, and township systems. 
We have approximately 2,250,000 miles 


‘of public roads, more than go per cent. 


of which are nothing more than ways, 
unsurfaced, bad at all times, and dur- 
ing certain portions of the year impas- 
sable. On this great mileage, we are 
expending, during the present year, from 
state and county appropriations, from 
statute labor, and from bond _ issues, 
about $150,000,000 — little more than the 
United Kingdom is expending to keep in 
repair its 150,000 miles of well constructed 
road. Of this sum, New York state will 
spend more than twenty millions this 
year, and Pennsylvania about $4,000,000. 
California has $18,000,000 available. New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio, are each 
contemplating bond issues of $50,000,000, 
and Colorado and Maine will probably 
issue bonds for $10,000,000 and $2,000,000, 
respectively. 


OUR FOLLIES IN ROAD MANAGEMENT 


Experience has shown that money spent 
under state auspices has produced far 
better results and that roads have been 
much better maintained than under the 
county or township system. The state 
work, however, has been very much 
hampered by its connection with politics. 
On account of the general change in the 
political situation two years ago, the 
highway departments of the following 
states were interfered with: Maine, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New York, New _ Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, West Virginia, 
Ohio, and Washington. We may not 
hope that state road building can progress 
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THE PROFIT OF GOOD ROADS 


very satisfactorily until the work is re- 
moved from politics and apportioned 
according to the merit system. 

In the counties and townships, the 
system is even worse. It consists in the 
appointment, every year or two, of about 
140,000 petty officials without knowledge 
and without experience. The qualification 
for the appointment to the position of 
road supervisor is almost entirely political. 
The position is not sought after by com- 
petent men because so little compensation 
goes with it. This method of administra- 
tion was introduced during the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, but was abolished by 
Cromwell. We, however, have maintained 
it ever since throughout the greater portion 
of the country, with the result that not a 
county in the United States has obtained a 
good road system under this obsolete plan. 

In most of the Western states the county 
road supervisor is supplemented by the 
township road supervisor, a complication 
that leads to further distribution of author- 
ity and consequently to endless confusion. 
It can readily be seen that, with this great 
number of officials, changing every few 
years and working when, where, and how 
they please, no adequate road system of 
any kind can be evolved. The New Eng- 
land township system, which consists of 
three “selectmen,” elected annually for 
each town, works satisfactorily in thickly 
populated and wealthy communities, where 
almost a municipal government exists, 
but in the more sparsely settled sections 
it has no advantages over the county 
system. If, instead of employing this 
vast army of incompetent officials, one or 
more counties or townships would secure 
an experienced highway engineer and 
would allow him to select his own laborers, 
a great transformation would take place in 
the condition of our highways. 


THE HOPE OF THE HIGHWAYS 


This is briefly the situation in which we 
find our road management to-day: The 
state highway departments, with skilled 
engineers, using in the main the best 
materials and methods of construction, 
are building roads that are unsurpassed in 
the world. They are gradually bringing 


about systematic methods of maintenance; . 
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indeed, more investigative work with new 
materials and methods is being carried 
on by the state highway departments in 
the United States than is being done in 
other countries. It is to these depart- 
ments, therefore, that we. must look for 
real progress, and the scope of their work 
should be enlarged and their appropriations 
should be increased. All important high- 
ways should be placed under the juris- 
diction of the state departments, for 
otherwise they are not likely to be im- 
proved, certainly not in a uniform manner. 
We can never look for any general better- 
ment in our county and township ad- 
ministration uatil the work is placed under 
one responsible administrative head. 


THE PATROL SYSTEM OF MAINTENANCE 


The actual difficulties of building and 
construction also are very serious. The 
old broken stone and gravel roads, suited 
to horse-drawn traffic, rapidly disinte- 
grate under swiftly moving motor traffic. 
The dust, worn from stone and gravel by 
horse vehicles (so essential for binding 
the surface), is violently thrown into the 
air by the propelling thrust of the driving 
wheels of motor vehicles and is carried 
away by the wind. The soft pneumatic 
tire wears off no dust from the stones of 
the road-bed to take the place of that 
which is produced by horse traffic, and in 
consequence the road surface loosens and 
disintegrates. To meet this situation, 
highway engineers throughout the world 
are experimenting with every known 
binding material. Of these ; there are 
already in use: stone blocks, wood blocks, 
vitrified brick, sheet asphalt, portland 
cement, concrete, macadam cemented with 
asphalt, oil asphalt, the various residual 
oils, coal tar, water gas tar, waste sulphite 
liquor from the paper pulp mills, molasses 
and lime, and numerous other combina- 
tions. Although most of these materials 
are serviceable, their expensiveness either 
entirely precludes their use on country 
highways, or greatly adds to the cost of 
construction. 

More important than the actual cost 
of building roads is a provision for their 
continuous maintenance. In Europe, a 
road once built is kept in a constant state 
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of perfection. In our country, however, 
it is rarely touched after it is built. This 
neglect with us is not due to any lack of 
knowledge in our engineers, but to the 
ignorance of the public, which prompts 
them to limit their appropriations to con- 
struction only. If we would only adopt 
a patrol system such as France has, by 
which every five or six miles of road is 
under the care of one man who is held 
responsible for its condition at all times, 
probably not more than 20 per cent. of 
our roads would require actual construc- 
tion. 

We should, therefore, begin our re- 
form with maintenance; and resort to 
construction only when investigation shows 
that a harder surface is necessary. We 
can never hope to have all our roads 
surfaced with hard materials; such a step 
would not only require more money than 
we can afford to spend, but would be un- 
necessary. For about 20 per cent. of the 
roads of any district carry about 90 per 
cent. of the traffic. If then we could 
construct the 20 per cent. of important 
roads as rapidly as funds would permit, 
and maintain all roads by the patrol 
system, every requirement would be met. 
And this is not a fanciful idea. There are 
few counties in this country where the 
patrol system of maintenance could not 
be adopted at the present annual ex- 
penditure and give vastly better results. 
The Office of Public Roads of the United 
States Department of Agriculture is will- 
ing at all times to demonstrate this fact 
to any reasonable number of counties for 
the asking. 


THE MONEY VALUE OF GOOD ROADS 


It is rather difficult to demonstrate in 
dollars and cents just how valuable im- 
proved roads are to a community. The 
United States Office of Public Roads is 
just now engaged in studying a number of 
counties where the roads are undergoing 
improvement, with a prospect of obtain- 
ing soon some interesting figures. For the 
present, however, a few general illustra- 
tions must suffice. Prior to 1890, the 
value of agricultural lands in Massachu- 
setts was steadily decreasing. In 1900, 
Massachusetts led all the states in the 
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percentage of increase in land values; the 
gain began about the time that state aid 
in road construction became effective. 
The rate of increase in this interval has 
been estimated at from $2 to $10 per acre, 
but numerous examples could be shown 
of far greater rises occurring. Take the 
typically northern state of Ohio for illus- 
tration: Forty-five agricultural counties 
have mare than 10 per cent. of the roads 
improved, and sixteen counties have less 
than 10 per cent. of the roads improved. 
The average value of land in the forty-five 
counties is $65.79 per acre, whereas in the 
sixteen counties the average value per acre 
is $45.50 — 35 per cent. cheaper than in 
the counties with good roads. In the 
typically southern state of North Carolina, 
seventeen counties have more than 10 per 
cent. of the roads improved, and seventy- 
four have less than 10 per cent. improved. 
The average value in the seventeen 
counties is $15.62 per acre, and in the 
seventy-four counties it is $10.57 per acre. 
This means nearly 50 per cent. increase 
caused by the good roads. 








Nothing speaks better for a community, | 


or draws people to it more irresistibly, 


than well kept roadsides and attractive | 


home surroundings. These things prob- 
ably enhance the value of property as 
much as the excellence of the road itself. 
This work of beautification can rarely be 
done with public funds, and it rightly 
belongs to abutting property owners. 
It is a task that should interest all self- 
respecting and public-spirited citizens, 
particularly the women, who could be of 
great service in this way. 

What is being done to bring before the 
public the reforms so necessary to give us 
a better road system? Until November, 
1910, nothing had been done. 
never been in this country a national 
organization having for its sole object the 
betterment of the public highways. There 
have been organizations for dealing with 
the technical side of the subject — the 
American Automobile Association has done 
much good work, there are some good state 
associations, and there is a_ so-called 
“national organization,” run for the profit 
of individuals. Not, however, until the 
formation, in 1910, of the American As- 
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sociation for Highway Improvement, was 
the long felt need of a truly national 
association satisfied. In the councils of 
this organization are the foremost engineers 
of the country, railroad presidents, editors, 
professional and business men. It is to 
experts like Mr. Alfred Noble, the dean of 
American civil engineers; Mr. B. F. 
Yoakum, Chairman of the ’Frisco lines; Mr. 
W. W. Finley, President of the Southern 
Railroad; Mr. W. C. Brown, President of 
the New York Central Road; Mr. James S. 
Harlan of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission; and numerous others. With it 
are affiliated all the state and other road 
organizations of any consequence. 

This Association and the American 
Automobile Association and the Asso- 
ciation of American Road Machinery 
and Material Manufacturers will hold a 
joint Congress at Atlantic City from 
September 30th to October 5th of this 
year, which will be the most important 
road meeting ever held in America. The 
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largest pier at Atlantic City has been se- 
cured, where a great exhibit of road 
machinery and materials will be displayed. 
The Congress will be opened by Governor 
Woodrow Wilson. The first two days will 
be held under the auspices of the American 
Automobile Association and will be de- 
voted to road users. The next two days 
will be taken up with the economic and 
legislative side of the subject and will be 
opened by President Taft. The last two 
days will be given over to engineering 
and technical work which will be discussed 
by the leading experts of the country. 

Meanwhile the United States Office of 
Public Roads and the American Associa- 
tion for Highway Improvement have 
gained the codperation of the railroads, 
a number of which have run improvement 
trains over their lines, equipped with every 
facility for teaching local officials how to 
improve and maintain roads. A great 
deal of credit must be given such a broad 
and public spirited policy. 


THE BEST ROADS AT LEAST COST 


HOW THE GOVERNMENT FURNISHES 


EXPERT ADVICE FREE—THE 


NEED OF MAINTENANCE 


BY 
J. E. PENNYBACKER, Jr. 


(SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR HIGHWAY IMPROVEMENT) 


O SHREWD a judge of invest- 
ments as General Du Pont of 
Delaware believes in the pay- 
ing qualities of a good road. 
He plans to build a highway 

the length of Delaware and earn the in- 
terest on it by exploiting the 160 feet of 
the right of way not actually used by the 
road. He believes that the increased 
earning power of the 80-foot strips on 
both sides of the road will pay the interest 
on the cost of its construction. 

So much for a business man’s judgment 
on the value of a good road. And not- 
withstanding that he is right, many and 
many a community that builds good roads 
is disappointed in the results. The reason 


is a lack of knowledge of how to build 
and the lack of a system of maintenance. 
Even a good road gone to ruin is a burden 
to the taxpayer. A good road well main- 
tained is a great benefit — in some cases 
it actually lowers the tax rate. 

Can the public improve, maintain, and 
administer its huge system of highways, 
2,250,000 miles (about ten times the mile- 
age of all our railroads) so that it may 
refute the claim so often made that public 
ownership means wastefulness and _ in- 
competence? Intrinsically, the road is of 
far greater potential value as a public 
property than as a private property, but 
it is only by good management that the 
potential value may become real. How 
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close is the wrong way to the right way, 
and how widely they diverge after the 
start has been made is best shown by cases. 


‘SAVING A COUNTY THOUSANDS 


Pike County, Ala., in 1904, came to a 
realization that its bad roads could no 
longer be endured. The first thought of 
the people was of the macadam road and 
they had visions of “smooth ribbons of 
stone stretching from the county seat to 
the boundaries of the county.” Road 
building rock was not available in the 
county and they expected to haul it by 
rail. The bond issue had already been 
arranged for on this basis when it occurred 
to Judge A. C. Edmonson that it might 
be well to seek the advice of an engineer 
from the United States Office of Public 
Roads before beginning construction. He 
knew that the Government maintained a 
corps of the best informed highway engi- 
neers in the United States whose services 
are given free to counties and communities 
to help in solving their road problems. 
The request was made and Mr. W. L. 
Spoon, a trained specialist on road con- 
ditions in the South, was sent to Pike 
County. He carefully inspected the roads, 
the materials at hand, and specimens of 
the materials proposed to be used. He 
studied transportation rates, weather con- 
ditions, traffic both actual and possible, 
and the finances of the county. His report 
was substantially as follows: “Your roads 
should cost you from $800 to $1,000 a 
mile instead of from $5,000 to $6,000 a mile 
which will be the cost if you undertake 
to build macadam roads. You have in 
unlimited quantities along your roadsides 
an ideal mixture of sand and clay for road 
building; the sand clay road under the 
conditions which exist in this county would 
be equal to or better than a macadam road, 
while the materials for maintenance of 
your sand clay road will always be at hand 
and ready to be applied at slight cost.” 

Mr. Spoon’s advice was taken. On 
July 13, 1907, Judge Edmonson wrote to 
him that $143,000 in bonds had been 
authorized, of which $100,000 had been 
sold. With the proceeds one hundred and 
fifteen miles of splendid road had been 
built at a cost of about $868 per mile. If 


regardless of other conditions. 
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the county had made the mistake of build- 
ing macadam roads it would have paid for 
the mistake about $500,000 in the begin- 
ning, representing the difference in cost, 
and from $10,000 to $15,000 a year there- 
after, representing the difference in cost 
of maintenance. 

If every county and community made 
sure that the type of road selected was the 
type best adapted to the conditions to be 
met, millions of dollars would be saved to 
the people of the United States every year. 
Pike County’s example does not mean that 
the cheapest type of road should be selected 
There are 
hundreds of examples of cheap roads 
constructed to withstand exceptionally 
heavy traffic which are rapidly going to 
pieces and will have to be rebuilt. In 
Pendleton County, W. Va., a rather droll 
example of false economy occurred. 
It was necessary to put in a long fill on a 
road leading to the county seat. As logs 
were about the most plentiful commodity 
at hand they were used to make the fill. 
The road was “a thing of beauty” but 
not “a joy forever” for it had scarcely 
begun to serve its useful purpose before a 


forest fire swept along and merrily licked | 


up every vestige of the log fill. 


A COSTLY EXPERIMENT 


Down in Texas a few years ago a pros- | 


perous and progressive county built itself 
a system of macadam roads. There was 
no difficulty in financing it; there was no 
doubt that the traffic was heavy enough to 
justify a hard road, and there seemed to 
be no fault in the method of construction, 
but something was wrong with the roads 
— after a few days of traffic they were no 
more than stretches of loose stones. After 
the damage was done a specimen of the 
material was sent to the United States 
Office of Public Roads. A few tests 
showed that the stone was almost entirely 
lacking in cementing value and would not 
bond sufficiently to form the monolithic 
crust so essential to the macadam road. 
The county had built several miles of road 
with this material and had contracted for 
large quantities. The experience cost 
several thousand dollars. To save just 


such waste; to give expert advice to all | 
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BUILDING THE 16-FOOT CONCRETE ROAD NEAR DETROIT 
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THE PENALTY OF INSUFFICIENT MAINTENANCE 


A $70,000 MACADAM ROAD AT UNION, S. C., GOING TO RUIN FOR LACK OF CARE. 


NOTE THAT THE 


CAMERA LYING ON THE GROUND IS HIGHER THAN THE MIDDLE OF THE ROAD, SHOWING THAT PROPER DRAIN- 


AGE OF RAIN WATER IS NOT PROVIDED 


is the object of the Office of Public Roads. 
Its laboratories are recognized abroad as 
the foremost in the world, so eminent, 
indeed, that the British Government sub- 
mitted to it 300 specimens of road materials 
from England and officially asked that 
they be analyzed and tested. Not only do 
these laboratories investigate road building 
rocks but they maintain special labora- 
tories to test and analyze oils, tars, asphalts, 
and all other materials for road improve- 
ment. Thiswork is done without charge. 


The first reason why our improved roads 
do not always show the profit that they 
should is that they are often constructed 
in ignorance. 

In the board room of the ’Frisco Lines at 
71 Broadway hangs a map of the territory 
served by the railroads comprising that 
system. The map is of many colors and 
carries a bewildering collection of symbols 
and lettering, all, however, having a def- 
inite purpose, which is to show the pro- 
ducts upon which the railroad must depend 











ROAD MONEY GOING TO WASTE 


AT MONTAGUE, CAL., WHERE AN EXPENSIVE MACADAM TRAP ROAD IS CRUMBLING INTO A MERE ROCK HEAP 
FOR LACK OF MAINTENANCE 
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UTILIZING LOCAL MATERIAL (SAND CLAY) TO MAKE A GOOD ROAD IN PIKE COUNTY, ALA. 




















“THERE IS NOT ONE ABANDONED FARM ON A STATE ROAD IN MASSACHUSETTS ” 
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PATROL MAINTENANCE — BEFORE 
AN EXAMPLE OF TYPICAL CONDITIONS OF EARTH 
ROADS AS THEY ARE KEPT UP IN MOST PARTS OF 
THE COUNTRY 


for its freight traffic. Each section of 
country is studied to determine what it 
produces, how much it produces, and how 
much more it can be made to produce. 
In other words, the railroad considers not 
merely actual traffic but also potential 
traffic, and every extension of the road 
and every spur, track, and siding must first 
be justified by a showing of potential traffic. 
This is true not merely of a single railroad 
system but of practically all railroads. 
But our counties and states have not 
taken the hint. 

In France a traffic census is taken at 
intervals of four years to determine the 
character and volume of the traffic, its 
distribution, and its effect upon the road. 
This enables improvements to be made 
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where they are needed and in a measure 
suggests, the kind of improvement required. 
But our road officials have not followed 
this wise example. In this country we pay 
little attention to the classification of roads 
with reference to traffic before plunging 
ahead with the building programme. Such 
a classification would determine the roads 
which are entitled to first consideration 
as to time and type of construction. It 
does not occur to very many road en- 
thusiasts that there is a necessary relation 
between the traffic and the financing of 
the road. Suppose they decide to build 
ten miles of road at $15,000 a mile. The 
annual outlay would be $750 a mile for 
interest, and, assuming that the road 
would be so durable as to require little 
outlay for maintenance, the maintenance 
over a long period of years might be 
estimated at $100 a mile, making a total 
of $850 a mile. Suppose the road ran 
through a corn growing country and that 
60 per cent. of the land was productive and 
that the road was used by the farmers for 
one mile on each side. The territory 
served would be twenty square miles, of 
which twelve square miles, or 7,680 acres, 
would be productive. Corn will produce 
about one ton to the acre, so the traffic 
from that source could not exceed 7,680 
tons with the maximum haul not exceed- 
ing ten miles. The annual cost of the 
road would be $8,500 or a little more than 
$1 aton. There would of course be other 
uses for the road, but the point to be 
emphasized is the necessity for having a 
basis upon which to determine the justi- 
fiable outlay. 

The second reason that some of our 
good roads are failures as community 
investments is that they are not adapted 
to their duties. 

Aside from construction and traffic, the 
maintenance of roads seems in most cases 
to have been a haphazard affair. An 
incident reported by Mr. Curtis Hill, State 
Highway Engineer of Missouri, is typical 
of conditions prevailing in a great many of 
the states in the safeguarding of road funds 
and their expenditure. Mr. Hill says that 
before Missouri adopted the state and 
county engineer system, road overseers 
were required to make only annual state- 
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PATROL MAINTENANCE — AFTER 


A DIRT ROAD OF THE SAME KIND AS THE ROAD PICTURED ON THE FACING PAGE, AFTER A FEW MONTHS’ 
CARE UNDER THE DAILY PATROL METHOD 


ments and these need not be itemized. 
The following was a common example: 


Received $224. Spent $224. 
JOHN SmiTH, Overseer, 
District 15. 


Since county engineers have been ap- 
pointed, conditions have vastly improved. 
One county engineer upon assuming office 
found a contract for $125 worth of lumber 
to build a bridge over a small stream. He 
cancelled the contract and built a concrete 
culvert for $25. The present Missouri 


law compels every overseer to make a 
monthly itemized statement to the county 
engineer. If this systematic accounting 
saves Missouri 20 per cent., as it seems, the 
same ratio applied to the whole country 
would mean an annual saving of between 
20 and 30 million dollars. 

A year or two ago a Government engi- 
neer reported on a $70,000 road in one of 
the Southern States, built properly and 
with due regard to conditions prevailing 
but allowed absolutely to go to ruin for 
lack of maintenance. This is one of many 











ANOTHER EXAMPLE OF THE RESULTS OF PATROL MAINTENANCE 
A MODEL DIRT ROAD IN NEW YORK, OILED ONCE, AND CARED FOR BY A MAN WHO WORKS ON IT EVERY DAY 
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A GRAVEL ROAD IN INDIANA, PROPERLY MAINTAINED 


thousand cases. American engineers are 
equal to any in the world. Our methods 
of construction are abreast of the latest 
and best of any land, and in labor saving 
machinery and equipment for the con- 
struction of roads America leads the world. 
The rock crusher, which has supplanted 
the old laborious method of breaking rock 
with a hammer, is the invention of an 
American. It is in our woful lack of 
maintenance that we lag behind every 
other civilized nation. Our county officials 
seem to think that a good road is ever- 
lasting and proof against the ravages of 
traffic and the elements. France main- 
tains her supremacy as a good roads 


nation by her tireless, watchful care of her 
roads. Every mile of her main roads is 
inspected daily and every defect repaired 
as soon as it occurs. What is needed in 
every county is skilled supervision and a 
well trained road force which will make 
its whole object in life the care and better- 
ment of the public roads. Systematic and 
continuous maintenance is absolutely the 
key to a system of good roads. 

In Alexandria County, Va., the trav- 
eler, after floundering about through 
heavy mud, finds himself on a smooth, 
well-kept 1o-mile stretch of earth road, 
composed of the same materials as the 
other roads but otherwise bearing no 
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ONE OF THE GOOD STATE ROADS IN NEW JERSEY 
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EVEN MOUNTAIN ROADS ARE CHEAP IF THEY ARE KEPT IN REPAIR 


resemblance. He sees a workman steadily 
cleaning out the ditches, filling up depres- 
sions, cutting weeds, and, at one side, a 
split log drag which has just been used on 
the road. This is a ‘demonstration 
road”’ on which the United States Office 
of Public Roads is giving a thorough test 
to the patrol system of maintenance. 
The caretaker gives his whole time to the 
work and to him the road is a pet, a child, 
upon which he lavishes his whole atten- 
tion. To him it represents his life work, 
for he is expected to live near the road 
and to give his service to it every day. 
Such care lengthens the life of the road 
and reduces the burden of taxes, for such a 





road is everlasting and does not have to 
be rebuilt. 

There is no doubt that the public de- 
sires good roads. From one end of the 
country to the other the demand is 
insistent. 

The knowledge of how to build a road 
and what kind of road to build to meet 
any given condition may be had for the 
asking from the Government. 

An understanding of maintenance is the 
great problem —an understanding not 
only among road builders but among all 
tax payers, for once they see the saving 
of proper maintenance they will see that 
their roads are profitable. 








BITUMEN MIXED WITH MACADAM TO MAKE A FINE ROAD IN NEW JERSEY 














THAT SAVE HAULING COSTS, 
REDUCE THE TAX RATES 


ROADS WORTH $35,000,000 


A YEAR 


INCREASE FARM. VALUES. AND 


BY 
L. 1. HEWES 


(CHIEF OF THE DIVISION OF ECONOMICS AND MAINTENANCE OF THE OFFICE OF PUBLIC ROADS, 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE) 


UST three years ago there was a 
clause in the fall election call in 
Spottsylvania County, Va., that 
began a newera for the county. 
It was a clause providing that the 
county should borrow $100,000 to 
improve the roads. The question had 
been before the people all summer. 
Mass meetings had been held and in 
July, at Fredericksburg, there was a 
convention which brought about the 
formation of a good roads association. All 
sides of the question were debated and 
when the ballots were counted on the 
2nd of November, 1909, the money had 
been voted. The following March the first 
bonds, amounting to $40,000, were sold 
by open bids and work was commenced. 

There were five roads to be improved 
and they are now nearly all completed. 
From Fredericksburg to Spottsylvania 
Court House —twelve miles—is_ the 
longest single stretch. It was finished 
last fall. Three other improved roads 
now run from Fredericksburg: one to 
Hampton’s Crossing Fork, one down the 
Rappahannock River, and another to Five 
Mile Fork and Salem Church. To Mas- 
saponax is a stretch of five additional miles 
of branches from the Spottsylvania road. 
What has been the economic result of the 
forty miles of new road? 

The United States Office of Public 
Roads was interested in this question and 
sent Mr. M. O. Eldridge and Mr. J. E. 
Pennybacker as economic investigators 
to study the situation. These men made 
a report in March, 1910, and each year 
since then an inspection has followed and 
the study still continues. In the two 


years from 1909 to 1911, the agricultural 
and forest products that have been handled 
and reported by the Richmond, Fredericks- 
burg & Potomac Railroad at Fredéricks- 
burg have increased from 49,000 tons to 
71,000 tons or more than 45 per cent. A 
special form showing all the items shipped 
has been filled out at the freight office for 
each year. Some of the items of increase 
are especially noteworthy. For example: 
outgoing poultry, eggs, butter, milk, and 
cheese increased from 114,815 to 273,028 
pounds. In other words, the dairy pro- 
ducts which must move quickly over the 
highways have more than doubled with 
improvements from the bond issue. Ship- 
ments of wheat increased 59 per cent. and 
shipments of fresh tobacco 31 per cent. 
But the shipments of forest products show 
a most interesting fact: 

Lumber and other forest products are 
hauled into Fredericksburg from  con- 
siderable distances, especially over the 
Spottsylvania road. In 1910, when this 
road was only partly completed, the loads 
could not be much increased, but last 
year the county commissioners had to 
pass an ordinance forbidding a load of 
more than 1,000 feet on wide tired 
two-horse vehicles. The teamsters then 
put on trailers and loaded with four tons 
of lumber to every team of four horses. 
The forest products which the railroad re- 
ceived increased from 40,000 tons in 1909 
to 59,000 tons in 1911 and the loads now 
move comfortably over the roads every 
month in the year. In March, 1911,the rec- 
ord shows 4,170 tons hauled to town against 
2,250 tons for the same month in 1900. 

The saving to the community in hauling 
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HAULING HAY TO THE RAILROAD IN A BAD-ROADS COUNTRY, AND — 


costs in this Virginia county is remarkable. 
At least 65,000 tons moved an average of 
8 miles in 1911. A conservative estimate 
of the saving in hauling is 8 cents per ton 
per mile — a reduction from 20 cents to 12 
cents — this means a saving of $41,600 in 
one year. But the saving really was more, 
for in this 65,000 tons no account is taken 
of the shipments that left the town by 
water; and more lumber goes out of Fred- 
ericksburg by water than goes by rail. 
The cost of the Fredericksburg-Spottsyl- 


vania road was about $28,000 for the 
twelve miles and the annual saving in 
hauling on this road is more than $14,000. 

Farm values in Spottsylvania County 
have been carefully watched, especially 
from actual transfers. The table on 
page 690 shows cases taken at random 
from a reliable list. 

Mr. Lee J. Graves, an attorney at 
Fredericksburg, reported in March of this 
year that he had sold more farms on the 
improved roads in 1911 than in all the 
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rest of the county for five years. Many 
areas are now cultivated for the first time 
since the Civil War and new land is 
constantly being cleared. 








RISING FARM PRICES 









































OWNER ACRE ian: a INCR. 
Geo. B. Shay 4 39 | $3,500 | $5,000 | 42% 
Susan M. Alsop penny 6,000 | 8,250 | 37% 
Tommy Todd 110 | 1,500 | 2,000 | 33% 
Mrs. Edgar Wallace | 475 | 5,000 | 12,500 | 150% 
Thos. J. Price 357 | 2,800 | 4,400 57% 
Wm. Thocbarn ‘16: 3,000 | 10,000 | 333% 
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A LOAD OF LUMBER ON A BAD ROAD 


Other advantages of the good roads 
have appeared. Mr. James Ashley, Div- 
ision Superintendent of Schools in Spott- 
sylvania County reports the official in- 
crease in attendance at both white and 
colored schools at from 5 per cent. to 35 
per cent. from 1909-10 to 1910-11. The 
greatest increase was at Lee’s Hill School 
on the new Fredericksburg-Spottsylvania 
road. Mr. Ashley expects that the figures 
for 1911-12 will show still greater improve- 
ment. There is little doubt that when the 


complete record of the economic study is 
available the citizens will look back to the 
bond election in the fall of 1909 with 
amusement at their doubts. 








ONE BALE OF COTTON A BIG 
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LOAD ON A BAD ROAD 
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A LOAD OF LUMBER ON 


Investigation work of a kind similar to 
that in Spottsylvania County has been 
undertaken in thirteen counties by the 
Office of Public Roads and, while it is not 
yet complete, it has progressed far enough 
to indicate that the economic benefits 
which accrue to the community from road 
improvement have, as a rule, been greatly 
underestimated. 

Two notable points in all these studies 
are the rise in land values and the decrease 
in the cost of hauling. These two benefits 
are not entirely distinct, for the farm 
probably increases in value because the 
cost of hauling crops is reduced. But the 
reduced cost of hauling crops is not the 





A GOOD ROAD 


only reason for an increase in land values 
where the roads have been improved. The 
site value and conveniences and many 
other things which are difficult to measure 
all contribute to the increase in land 
values. 

For example, about eight years ago Mr. 
A. P. Redhead bought a piece of land for 
$400 near Federalsburg, Md. Though he 
did not improve the property, after a new 
state road was built by the farm it sold for 
$2,000. A mile east from the end of this 
same road Mr. John Rosser paid $950 
for a place. He has improved it with 
buildings worth possibly $1,800 and has 
refused $5,000 for the property. Just 




















TEN BALES OF COTTON EASILY HAULED BY ONE TEAM ON A GOOD ROAD 
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A BAD ROAD IN MISSISSIPPI 


THE NUMBER OF MILES OF SUCH ROADS AND 
THE ECONOMIC WASTE THAT THEY CAUSE RUN INTO 
ENORMOUS FIGURES 


opposite Mr. Rosser’s was the “Buck 
Farm” which sold six years ago for $2,500 
and recently transferred for $4,900. A 
mile beyond the end of the state shell road 
that leads from Federalsburg toward 
Harmony lies a farm which Mr. C. E. 
Nichols bought eight years ago for $490. 
Mr. Nichols subscribed $50 toward build- 
ing the shell road just mentioned and 
later sold his farm for $3,600 and the buyer 
agreed in addition to pay the $50 road 
subscription. This was well worth his 
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while, for in less than two years he sold 
the property again at an advance of more 
than $400. There are many similar in- 
stances around Federalsburg. 

New Jersey has been building improved 
state roads since 1892. The increase in 
farm values in Essex County during the 
last decade has been 41 per cent. The tax 
levy has decreased from 65- cents on $100 
in 1904 to 39 cents on $100 in 1911. Essex 
was one of the first counties to improve 
its roads. It began its work in 1873 but 
discontinued improvement until 1887. 
Since then, with the help of the state, it has 
been active in road work so that to-day 
there are 672 miles or 96 per cent. of 
improved roads in the county. 

The valuation of Harris County, Tex., 
in 1906 was $48,000,000. It had then but 
a few miles of improved road. There are 
now 350 miles of road improved, that cost 
$1,500,000 to build; and in 1911 the as- 
sessed valuation for the county was 
$120,000,000. It is fair to say, however, 
that Houston is in Harris County and 
consequently has influenced the increase 
in valuation which has been simultaneous 
with the improvements of the road. 

In Sullivan County, Tenn., a few years 
ago, bonds were issued for road improve- 
ment. On the road from Bristol to 
Blountville a 400-acre farm had long been 
offered for sale at $15,000 without a 
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SOME INEVITABLE EFFECTS OF BAD ROADS 


PRIMITIVE FARM WAGONS, 


SMALL AND UNECONOMIC LOADS, AND POORLY-KEPT FARMS, WITH THEIR 


ATTENDANT EVILS OF ISOLATION AND LACK OF ENTERPRISE 
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purchaser. Before the road was finished 
the farm sold for $25,000. 

The chairman of the county commis- 
sioners in Mecklenburg County, N. C., 
sums up the situation in a letter as follows: 


As to the increase in value of real estate, we 
can hardly estimate it. Before we had any 
macadam roads to amount to anything, say 
fifteen years ago, land could be bought along 
the old dirt road at from $5 to $10 per acre. 
Now the same land will cost from $50 to $75, 
and even higher in places. Of course, we can- 
not attribute all of this increase in value to our 
good roads, but we are satisfied that they have 
had more to do with it than any other one thing. 
They have helped to make Charlotte what it is. 
] have no idea that Charlotte would be anything 
like it is to-day if we had not improved any of 
our roads. It is the reputation our county 
has for good roads that has brought to it men 
of means from other counties and states, who 
have invested their money and become one of 
us to make Charlotte and the county grow. 

We have seen the time when two mules could 
hardly pull one bale of cotton. | live out four 
miles, and have had to leave the main road 
and wind around through the woods to get to 
Charlotte with one bale of cotton. Now I can 
and do haul with ease twelve bales of cotton 
with a team of two mules any time of the year. 
It is not a question of what the team will pull, 
but of what the wagon will hold up. 

I give you this information from actual ex- 
perience, and of course you can get the same 
from hundreds of other citizens. 








WHERE A PROGRESSIVE PEOPLE CANNOT BE DEVELOPED 





IN A BAD-ROADS COUNTRY 


THREE ANIMALS REQUIRED TO PULL A LIGHT SPRING 
WAGON WHICH COULD EASILY BE DRAWN BY TWO 
ON GOOD ROADS 


Out in the Pacific Northwest the road 
movement is in progress with the same 
results. In 1909 the fruit growers of 
Goodnoe Hills on the Columbia River in 
Washington hauled their produce down a 
mountain road seven miles to the railroad 
at Fountain. The road wound along the 
side of a cafion, and some of the grades 
were as great as 18 per cent. Near the 
bottom of the grade was a_turnback 
through pure sand, and then a ford of 
cobblestones and boulders. The cost of 








SUCH ROADS AS THESE, BY PREVENTING ADEQUATE COMMUNICATION BETWEEN THE FARMS AND THE 


TOWNS, DISCOURAGE ALL EFFORTS AT BETTER LIVING 
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A ROAD IN SPOTTSYLVANIA COUNTY, VA., AS IT LOOKED IN IQIO 
TYPICAL OF THE ORDINARY COUNTRY ROAD AFTER A HEAVY RAIN, CUT INTO RUTS AND SINKS 


hauling over this road was 20 cents per 
100 pounds for outgoing shipments and 35 
cents per 100 pounds for incoming freight. 
These rates were equivalent respectively 
to 57 cents and $1 per ton per mile. The 
farmers in this region induced the county 
to build a new road from the fruit bench 
land to another shipping point on the 
North Bank Railroad, with a maximum 
grade of 8 per cent. and an average grade 
of less than 6 per cent. The new road 
is almost exactly four miles long, and 
reduces the hauling cost for both outgoing 
and incoming shipments by more than 
half. It is a dirt road and cost about 








HEAVY PULLING ON AN 


$1,500. With watermelons selling in Port- 
land, Ore., at $1 per 100 pounds in carload 
lots, it is not difficult to compute the 
benefits resulting from such road improve- 
ment. The road will nearly pay for itself 
on the shipment of two good crops of 
melons. 

These are definite but local instances of 
the value of road building. We may some 
day have a national road traffic census as 
France and other European countries 
have. France began counting travel in 
1844; and in 1913 there will be a new 
census, the eleventh. The French census 
of 1903 showed that at ten cents a mile the 





UNGRADED SAND ROAD 
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THE SAME ROAD IN SPOTTSYLVANIA COUNTY, AS IT LOOKS TO-DAY 
PHOTOGRAPHED AFTER A RAIN, SHOWING THE PRESERVING EFFECT OF PROPER DRAINAGE 


average annual charge for hauling on 
about 30,000 miles was $4,625 per mile. 
On the roads out of Milan, Italy, in 1909 
the annual traffic charge at 5.8 cents a 
ton per mile was $18,000 per mile on 250 
miles of radial trunk roads. 

What is the annual cost of hauling in 
our own country? The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission publishes carefully 
compiled statistics of all our railroad opera- 
tions annually. In to10 their figures 
showed that nearly a billion tons of 
freight were received and handled by our 
railroads. A large part of this immense 
tonnage passed over our highways, prob- 








ably at least 250 million tons. Of high- 
ways there are in all 2,200,000 miles with 
less than 200,000 miles improved. Wecan 
only estimate the bill for hauling, but it is 
apparently a little less than $800 a mile 
on the 20 per cent. of our roads which do 
most of the work. The total would then 
be $352,000,000. A saving of 10 per cent. 
of this sum in hauling would therefore 
justify an outlay of $704,000,000 with 
interest at 5 per cent. 

State-wide benefits from good roads are 
visible already. Mr. Harold Parker, for 
ten years a member of the Highway Com- 
mission of Massachusetts, declared at a 








AN EASY HAUL ON 


A SIMILAR ROAD AFTER GRADING 
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THE EFFECT OF ROADS ON COUNTRY SCHOOLS 
IS ALMOST 


THE ONE-ROOM SCHOOLHOUSE 
EQUIPPED SCHOOLHOUSE IS ALMOST ALWAYS CN A GOOD ROAD 
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meeting in Newark last February that 
there was not one abandoned farm on a 
state road in his state. From New York 
comes Bulletin 31 of the Department of 
Agriculture in January of this year. It 
lists 1,002 farms offered for sale. The 
report shows the acreage, soil, fruit trees, 
stock, etc., and gives the distance to the 
shipping points and market towns and the 
kind of roads to them. The average value 
of all farms located on earth roads is $35 
an acre and the average value of the farms 
on macadam or other improved roads is 
$51 an acre. 

Economic farm surveys have already 
developed valuable data which can be 
applied to the study of our roads. Six 
is the average number of main radial 
roads from shipping points and small 
cities, and these roads extend from 8 to 
20 miles. Every radial road that serves 
200 square miles as a market road carries 
annually at least 30,000 tons a distance of 
eight miles. Thus it performs a service 
worth $48,000. A saving of five cents 
per ton per mile by improving such roads 
is an exceptionally small saving, but it 
would mean for every mile of radial 
market road a total reduction of $1,000 
in the annual cost of hauling. 


THE BUSINESS OF TOURING 


And we have said nothing yet of the 
automobile. We probably have now more 
than six hundred thousand motor vehicles 
in this country. Mr. George C. Diehl, 
Chairman of the Good Roads Board of the 
American Automobile Association, esti- 
mates the cost of tire wear at two cents a 
mile. This means that every year each 
mile of road takes a toll of $550 from the 
tires of the machines which use it. Auto- 
mobilists are already paying annually 
nearly five million dollars in license fees and 
they are willing to do this and everything 
else in their power to secure road improve- 
ment. If they could reduce the cost of tire 
damage one half it would doubtless pay 
the automobilists even if it were necessary 
to double their annual fees. 

But the benefits to the automobilists 
from improved roads extend directly to 
the land owners and the country districts. 
The impetus that has been given country 
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life since the automobile came out of the 
city is astonishing. The hotels in the 
summer resort regions have been the first 
to feel the improvement. Thousands of 
dollars are annually spent in the more 
remote districts by summer tourists. 
These expenditures create a strong market 
for the best grade of farm produce and 
create many other kinds of business. Here 
are some of the figures of expenditure 
since 1909: 


MONEY SPENT ON A 1,000 MILE TOUR 














YEAR | PASSENGERS | CHAUFFEURS| TOTAL 

1909 $196,880 $13,790 $210,670 
> 1910 299,160 23,430 322,590 

1gII 383,580 28,380 411,960 














This table shows the expenditures on a 
1,000-mile tour in New England between 
the middle of June and the first of October. 
Touring goes on all over the country. 
From the Denver Chamber of Commerce 
we learn that 6,000 automobilists visited 
Colorado in 1910 and spent more than 
two million seven hundred thousand 
dollars in that state. 

No one now can set an upper limit to the 
use of the automobile in its various forms. 
During the last year the commercial truck 
has come into increasing use. Probably 
nearly fifty thousand will be operating by 
the new year. The possibilities of serv- 
ice by this new vehicle are tremendous. 
An interesting case occurred in the now 
famous Deschutes Valley in Oregon. Dur- 
ing the summer of 1910, when the Hill 
and Harriman forces were rushing their 
surveys and construction gangs into the 
heart of the Oregon plateau, the home- 
seekers gathered by the hundreds and 
thousands. It was a three days’ journey 
from The Dalles for the freight wagons 
to the new land. J. L. Laurendine, of 
Portland, Ore., and his partner purchased 
an automobile truck, shipped it to The 
Dalles, and began hauling freight. They 
could do in one day more than three freight 
wagons could do in a week. Their profits 
were incredible. But the advantage of the 
automobile truck was too obvious to the 
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see County Commissioner Hines of Wayne 


grim freight drivers on the dusty roads. 
In less than ten days it became too dan- 
gerous to operate the automobile truck 
and Mr. Laurendine and his partner re- 
moved to other fields. 

There seems to be little doubt that the 
automobile truck will go wherever the 
roads permit it. It certainly will be 
economy to handle bulky material such as 
coal, lumber, and baled hay in large quan- 
tities from the larger market centres. One 
of the very recent types of road’ is well 
adapted to this new traffic. It is the 
concrete road which is coming into general 
use in the southern part of Michigan. 
Highway committees from many parts of 
the country go to Detroit constantly to 


County and to visit his roads. So im- 
pressed are the people of Wayne County 
with the value of this new and massive 
form of road that during the present sea- 
son they have entirely removed an old 
9-foot concrete road on the highway from 
Detroit to Redford and are busily engaged 
in replacing it with a new 16-foot roadway 
of solid concrete seven inches thick. The 
possibilities of this new highway for heavy 
motor traffic and commercial truck trans- 
portation are immense. Whocan say that 
the people of Wayne Countyhave not taken 
the first step in the direction of ultimate 
economy in service and maintenance for 
the highways of the twentieth century? 


THE DEVIL AND TOM WALKER 


A “‘WHITE FOLKS’ NIGGER’? WHO 


HAS REGENERATED A WHOLE COUNTY IN 


TIDEWATER VIRGINIA FROM SLOTH AND CRIME TO 
INDUSTRY AND ENLIGHTENMENT 


BY 


J. W. CHURCH AND CARLYLE ELLIS 


OM WALKER’S looks hardly 
fulfil one’s idea of a fireproof 
devil-baiter. Squat, thick- 
lipped, and kinky-haired, he 
would more likely be charac- 

terized by a Southern planter as a good 
example of a “white folks’ nigger,” which 
is a pretty high compliment from the 
Southern angle. But when any man, of 
any color, can, by thirty years of steadfast, 
indefatigable effort, regenerate an entire 
Southern county; drive drunkenness and 
crime beyond its borders; replace 95 
per cent. of its hovels and log cabins with 
substantial two-story dwellings, and make 
successful, land-owning farmers of five 
thousand Negroes with a state-wide repu- 
tation for crime and shiftlessness, that 
man has the devil on the run. 

Gloucester County, Va., one of the 
oldest of the cavalier settlements of the 
Old Dominion, was, before the Civil 


War, given over almost entirely to the 
great landed estates of the gentry of tide- 


water Virginia. Here, in their splendid 
Colonial homes, lived the Pages, the 
Dabneys, the Taliaferros, the Tabbs, and 
a score of others whose names are writ 
large in Virginia’s early history. 

No railroad has ever penetrated the 
county, the only entrance being by the 
small steamer from Baltimore and Norfolk, 
making the landing on Mobjack Bay, 
thence winding up the short backwater 
“rivers,” the York, the Severn, and the 
Ware. Gloucester Courthouse, a quaint, 
century-old county seat, is the largest, in 
fact the only, village in the county. 
About its tiny courthouse square cluster 
a few houses and stores, the homes of its 
population of one hundred and fifty. The 
rest of the twelve thousand inhabitants of 
the county can boast only of a crossroads 
store, grist mill, or blacksmith shop to 
mark their neighborhood. 

The Civil War saw the complete ruin 
of prosperity in Gloucester County. 
Estates were deserted or sold by families 
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THE DEVIL AND TOM WALKER 


no longer able to maintain them. The 
slaves, turned adrift, mistook license for 
liberty, and sought. only such work as 
required the least effort to sustain them 
in idle poverty. This they found in 
fishing, crabbing, and oystering during 
the season. As a natural sequence to 
idleness and whisky the little jail at the 
courthouse was usually filled with Negroes. 
Hundreds were sent yearly to the state 
Penitentiary, and the fertile acres lay 
untilled, weed-grown, and useless. 

In this environment Tom Walker was 
born a year before the Emancipation 
Proclamation. His father and mother 
were slaves of neighboring planters, and 
in his early boyhood Tom was taught to 
till the few scant acres remaining under 
cultivation on the estate. At fifteen, he 
could not read or write, but that year a 
little school for Negroes was started in a 
dilapidated frame church near Gloucester 
Courthouse, where a three months’ session 
was given by George Taylor, one of Hamp- 
ton Institute’s first graduates. Tom man- 
aged to get most of the three months for 
three years, and then, his ambition fired 
by his teacher’s accounts of that wonderful 
Mecca of every Negro who seeks education 
for his race rather than for selfish ends, 
he slipped aboard the steamer one night, 
landed at Old Point Comfort, and the 
following afternoon walked to Hampton 
Institute, his sole possessions the ragged 
jeans he wore and: ninety-two cents, which 
he had hoarded for many months. 

Here something near akin to tragedy 
awaited Tom. He was given an examina- 
tion. Sane and elementary as it was, the 
young Negro’s few months’ schooling was 
utterly inadequate to meet it. Another 
trial ended in complete failure, and he was 
told, kindly but firmly, to go home. 
Bewildered, dazed by the result, Tom 
couldn’t offer any reason why he shouldn’t 
go, except that he wouldn't. Touched 
by his earnestness, the authorities gave 
him a place on the floor — all the cots 
were filled — and enough to eat. For a 
week he slept on the floor and waited. 

A squad of students were putting up a 
new building, and the boy watched them 
for awhile. Then he went to General 
Armstrong, the founder of the school. 
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“Ef you-all do’an mind, suh, Ah’d laik 
toe ca’y hod on dat buildin’,’ he an- 
nounced. “Ah jes’ got toe stay heah, 
suh,” he added earnestly. 

General Armstrong, already won by 
Tom’s pluck, gave him the job. 

Several weeks later found Tom still at 
Hampton, making his willing hands serve 
at any task any one might set him, and 
waiting. Finally, as there was no class 
he could enter, one was created for him. 
It began with Walker and four other 
backward boys, and its first teacher was 
Booker T. Washington. It was aptly 
termed the “Plucky Class,” and has 
grown famous in the annals of Hampton. 

A year later, working by day and study- 


ing by night, Tom Walker again took the 


examination, and jumped the junior year. 
What this meant of grim struggle against 
odds, probably no one but Walker and 
Washington, his teacher, have ever known. 
Two years later he completed his course 
and, imbued to the core with the Hampton 
spirit of service, he returned to his home 
in Gloucester. 

His father and brothers were working 
for day wages, but Tom had soaked in some 
knowledge of farming at Hampton that 
he determined to apply to the soil of his 
native county. There was an old gentle- 
man named Hopkins, who, like most of 
the white farmers in Gloucester, had more 
land than he could work, and to him at 
once went Tom. He had no money to buy 
land, but he offered to “crop” with the 
owner, giving him a fourth for the use of 
fifteen acres. When Hopkins recovered 
from the shock, Tom got the land. 
Walker, senior, possessed an ancient 
“razorback” horse, and Tom acquired 
it. The horse was not -industrious, but 
the boy was, and one month later — June 
25, 1883—he had fifteen acres planted 
to corn. Fertilizer costs real money, so 
Tom pinned his faith to constant cultiva- 
tion,.and what the “razorback” couldn’t 
do, the boy did by hand. He kept ever- 
lastingly at it all summer and, finally, 
harvested forty barrels of corn, of which 
his share was thirty barrels. It was a 
record-breaking crop for the county, but 
it was too much for the horse. It promptly 
and cheerfully died. 








His crop harvested, Walker became the 
teacher in the little school he had first 
attended. The term was lengthened to 
five months, and the salary twenty-five 
dollars a month. He opened a school 
with eighty pupils, and by Christmas 
he had increased the number to one 
hundred and: twenty. Then he begged 
for an assistant, and got it, for the white 
men were already beginning to like this 
young Negro. Now he wanted a new 
school —the old church was crowded 
beyond its capacity—and he schemed 
out a way to get that. He proposed to 
the State of Virginia that, if it would con- 
tribute one half of the cost of a school 
building, he would raise the other half 
among his own people in the county. 
This was a brand new idea in Virginia and 
it took. Walker worked day and night 
among the Negroes. They were deadly 
poor, and they were shiftless, but in the 
end the money was raised and the school- 
house built — the first educational move- 
ment in which any Negro in that section 
had ever taken any financial part. 

The first day that farming could begin 
in the late spring, Tom was back on the 
land, but he wasn’t alone. He had picked 
from his school children a squad he could 
induce to work, and kept them busy at 
whatever there was to do. When the 
corn came up, he worked his squad at day 
wages over the county, thinning corn and 
cultivating. 

Six years Tom Walker went his way, 
teaching by winter, farming by summer, 
studying always. Whenasa boy he went 
to Hampton, there were about four thou- 
sand Negroes in Gloucester County, and 
fully 90 per cent. of them lived “off the 
rivers,” crabbing, fishing, and oystering. 
This meant a few months’ work and many 
of idleness; idleness begetting drunkenness 
and crime, the contempt of the white man, 
and, finally, the penitentiary. 

Now he began to speak on all occasions, 
in church and Sunday school, at the road- 
side, in the cabin. When he was not 
invited to speak, he talked anyway. Al- 
ways the burden of his exhortation was, 
“Quit foolin’ in de ribber and grow co’n.” 
Incessantly he preached industry and 
practised it vigilantly. Later he added: 
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“Live at home and boa’d at de same 
place.” 

He told the story of his fifteen acres and 
their numerous successes until every 
Negro in the county knew it by heart. 
As Walker progressed in his campaign 
he saw with growing clearness that his 
worst obstacle was drunkenness. With 
his pleas for farming and education taking 
hold, be began adding vigorous demands 
for temperance. This was almost the 
last straw, and the Negroes, even those 
who were persuaded to follow him in 
raising corn and learning the alphabet, 
howled and threatened at this new develop- 
ment, but Tom swerved not a hair from 
his path. Leaving the men for the time, 
he organized temperance societies among 
the women and children. He trained his 
pupils in tableaux depicting mos: horribly 
the curse of drink, and gave entertain- 
ments at the school-house. He traveled 
far and wide over the county, appearing 
unexpectedly at meetings where he was 
most emphatically not wanted, and 
harangued all within reach of his voice, 
and Tom’s voice has a long reach when he 
lets it loose. 

Ware Neck Church was the scene of 
one of his many narrow escapes during 
this period. A big meeting for other 
purposes was being held, when Walker 
entered and mounted the platform. In 
his speech he made the declaration that 
any man was a drunkard to the extent to 
which he drank, however little that might 
be. This was too much. Instantly the 
church was in an uproar. The Negro — 
rarely possessing self-control — requires 
but little to excite him to hysterical rage, 
and Walker accomplished it. The entire 
congregation yelled for his blood, and the 
elders tried*to take Tom away. He stood 
his ground, and shouted above the din: 
“Ef you-all is scared of dese fool niggers, 
git out! Ah ain’t, an’ Ah’m gwine toe 


finish dis speech ef it takes all night an’ i 


17? 


dere’s a live nigger lef’ toe heah it 

Then he stood silent and alert before 
them for an hour, until the tumult died 
for want of breath and voices. His cold 
nerve had saved his life, and he finished 
his speech. Knowing he would undoubt- 


edly be killed in the dark if he went away : 
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with them, he left through a rear window 
after it was over. 

That was the turning point in the tem- 
perance campaign. Wherever he went 
he told the story of that meeting, using 
it as an illustration of the ways of darkness, 
And his people were impressed. 

Walker spent two years in steady cam- 
paigning among hisown people. Then one 
day he appeared at Gloucester Courthouse. 

“Mistah Cook,” he said to the County 
Clerk, a man of ancient family and much 
influence, “Ah ’clare it’s a shame the way 
you white folks let de drinkin’ go on among 
de niggers in dis county.” — 

This was putting it ina new light. Mr. 
Cook talked it over with Walker. Tom 
suggested a Prohibition law. “It’s im- 
possible, Tom,” said Mr. Cook. “Every 
man in the county, white and black, would 
vote against it.” 

The white preachers heard of Tom’s 


_. appeal to Mr. Cook. They sent for the 


Negro. What could he dor 

“Ef you gentlemen can git half the 
white vote, Ah’ll git half the black,” 
affirmed Tom, stoutly. 

At once a petition for local option was 
circulated and signed. The only signa- 
ture Tom could deliver except his own was 
his old father’s, who signed his mark under 
protest. Undaunted, he asked for time 
for a three months’ campaign and got it. 
He was teaching school, but he began at 
once to drive out through the county 
after hours, visiting and speaking until 
far into the night, driving back in time 
for school the next morning. 

So, when the votes were counted, three 
fifths of the Negroes had voted for pro- 
hibition! This was in 1889, and Glouces- 
ter County has been dry ever since. Two 
years later a test election was held, and 
the prohibition vote, both white and 
black, was found to have increased. Then 
it was let alone. 

The result is convincing. In the last 
two years only two Negroes have been 
sent from the county to state prison, 
neither one of them having been born in 
the county. Out of the six thousand 
Negroes now in Gloucester, less than ten 
are tried for misdemeanors annually, and 
again the majority of these are outsiders. 
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No Negro native of ‘Gloucester has been 
in jail in three years! 

During the last year that Walker 
taught school, he called on Major 
B. F. Bland of Gloucester Courthouse, 
ex-Confederate officer and lawyer, who 
was looking for a man to tend his horse 
and clean his office. 

“Why, Tom,” exclaimed the Major, 
“what the devil do you want with that 
job? You're farming, teaching school, 
and talking your fool head off to the 
niggers around here. You ain’t got time 
to be waiting on me.” __- 

“Yes, suh, Ah got the time, Major,” and 
calmly overlooking Major Bland’s refusal 
to let “a college nigger do my chores,’ 
he went quietly about cleaning the office. 

Walker lived near, but it meant his 
getting up pretty early in the morning, 
and coming again after school to care for 
the horse, but he got the job. When pay 
day came, Tom refused the proferred money 
but went on with the work, doing it better 
thanever. Thesecond time this happened, 
the amazed lawyer grabbed Tom: 

“Look here, you damn nigger, what’s 
the matter with you? What are you 
after, anyway?” he demanded. 

Tom’s reply was sufficiently startling 
to the old Southerner. 

“Yas, suh,” he answered, quietly. “Ah 
is after somethin’. Major, Ah wants to 
read law.” 

Tom gently broke away, and indus- 
triously cleaned an already highly polished, 
badly cracked mahogany desk, while 
Major Bland sputtered out his indignant 
amazement. Then he deferentially argued 
the point with the Major. It ended by 
Tom taking home a law book selected 
from some elementary works in Major 
Bland’s library — actually ended there, in 
fact, for even this was entirely beyond him. 

“Well Tom,” said the Major, as the 
young Negro stood before him, confessing 
his failure, his voice betraying the great 
disappointment he was suffering. “I’ll 
tell you what I’ll do. You come here 
every night, and I’ll assign you a lesson, 
and explain it to you. And, listen! If 
you ever tell anybody I’ve been damn 
fool enough to do it, I’ll lay that black 
head of yours wide open!” 
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“Yes, suh, Major, yes, suh, Ah expects 
to see that there ain’t no occasion fo’ 
dat, suh,” and the following night Tom 
Walker, his chores finished, listened while 
Major Bland grounded him in the funda- 
mental principles of legal practice, and 
every succeeding night for three years. 

The old lawyer grew very fond of the 
earnest, hardworking young Negro, but 
Tom knew he would never get the Major’s 
consent to try for a bar examination. 

So Walker quietly prepared for his 
examination without Major Bland’s 


knowledge. When the judge who was to 
examine him came to Gloucester, his 
application became known; and when 


Walker presented himself at the Court- 
house, a score of lawyers, who were there 
to try cases, were on hand to watch the 
proceedings and bait this “nigger who 
thinks he’s a lawyer.” All except Major 
Bland. He didn’t find the court room 
attractive that morning. But the judge 
forestalled them, and took the pretty 
badly frightened Negro into the little 
jury room. Here Walker regained his 
nerve and, to the judge’s surprise and his 
own delight, went through his examination 
with flying colors. He was at once given his 
license, and the white lawyers, once over 
their amazement, shook Tom by the hand 
and congratulated himon his success. As 
for Major Bland, he soon became almost 
absurdly proud of his black pupil. 

Tom won his first case, defending a man 
accused of removing and destroying a 
survey stake, and thereafter added law 
to his labors, but kept his farming and 
educational work among the Negroes his 
chief endeavor. 

Shortly after becoming a lawyer, Walker 
tackled the next obstacle in the path of 
prosperity for the Negroes. Looking over 
the county in 1889, he saw that out of a 
Negro population of five thousand, only 
about one hundred and fifty owned homes, 
and of these more than half were freedmen, 
manumitted prior to the war and given a 
bit of land with their freedom. This left 


less than seventy-five ex-slave land- 
owners, where, Walker argued, there 
should be ten times that number. Clearly 


his people must be induced to buy homes 
and save money. 
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But how? He _ talked with the 
Negroes, and found a settled belief that 
the white men would not sell them land. 
Walker told them he would prove that 
they were wrong. He was still working 
rented land, and he went at once to Mr. 
Hopkins and offered to buy the original 
fifteen acres. Mr. Hopkins wanted a 
hundred dollars down. Walker didn’t 
have the necessary hundred, but in the 
end he was told to “go cut off as much 
as you want,” and he agreed to pay one 
hundred dollars a year on the purchase 
price. 

That was all he needed. The news was 
spread broadcast among his people. He, 
a Negro, had bought thirty-five acres of 
good land from a white man with nothing 
but a piece of white paper, but he had 
“put his honor behind it.” “Now, don’t 
never tell me you can’t get land from white 
folks,”” he shouted at the Negroes. “Ah’ve 
done it, an’ every one of you what wants 
to work can do it, too.” 

That started the buying. The white 
planters wisely saw the value of giving the 
Negroes an opportunity to become tax- 
paying farmers, rather than idlers, and 
assisted them wherever they could. Many 
plots, ranging from three to twenty acres 
were bought by the Negroes in the follow- 
ing months, most of the buyers paying 
for them by day wages. Men who were 
getting only fifty cents a day, spurred by 
Walker’s words and the spirit of emula- 
tion, became property owners, and money 
that had been frivoled away began to 
pile up in substantial assets. 

Walker’s next move was to organize 
the Gloucester Land and Brick Company. 
This was simply an unconscious adaptation 
of the building and loan association plan, 
with a rather humorous adjunct. The 
“brick”’ was included in the title as many 
of the Negroes were now anxious to imitate 
the whites in the ownership of brick 
chimneys, none of them at that time 
possessing anything more pretentious than 
the “stick”? chimney of twigs and clay 
that rises beside every Negro cabin. The 
brickmaking experiment, however, was 
never tried. 

The company started with fifteen 
founders, who subscribed one dollar apiece. 
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Thereafter all members were required to 
pay in a dollar a month. A year later 
there were one hundred and fifty members 
on this basis. Walker, of course, remained 
the guiding spirit, and the fund was well 
administered. 

During the second year the company 
purchased 126 acres of good jand for $1,000 
paying $700 in cash. The owner agreed 
to join the company in a release deed as 
sales were made, so that the land could 
be placed on the market at once; the idea 
being, of course, to assist the Negroes to 
secure small farms near together and 
permit a certain amount of codperation. 

The first buyer, a Hampton graduate, 
first built a tiny frame cabin so he could 
live on his land. Then, at odd times, he 
cut and hewed timbers for a four room 
house from his own bit of woodland. It 
took him four years to complete it, but 
to-day he is living in the house, using his 
first little home for a chicken house. 

The company lent money for building 
purposes whenever it could. It stipulated, 
however, that any home built with its 
money should be a two-story dwelling, and 
contain at least four rooms. Often, more 
often than otherwise, the members with 
their own hands aided each- other in 
clearing the land and building the new 
house. Money lent by the company was 


repaid at one dollar and fifty cents a 
/ month with 6 per cent. interest. 


So efficient did this organization prove, 


/ and so thoroughly had Walker’s propa- 
' ganda taken root, that in ten years the 


company had fulfilled its appointed task, 
and was dissolved. There is now scarcely 
a Negro cabin to be found in all Glouces- 


| ter County, save where one used as a 


storehouse or barn stands in noteworthy 


| contrast to the modern home which 
| supplanted it. 
| from an 


Land values rose steadily 
average of ten dollars an acre 
to twenty-five and thirty. Many of the 
poorer class of whites, unable to withstand 


_ the pressure of progress going on about 
_ them, began, through shame, to improve 
_ their homes and farms, and give more 
_ attention to the education of their children. 


Naturally, this gradual but constantly 
regeneration of Gloucester 
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boring counties, and Walker’s influence 
began to creep steadily into outlying 
sections. A good speaker, he had for 
years responded to calls from many 
schools and teachers’ meetit.gs to address 
them, and, though never mincing words 
over conditions, and ever ready to fight 
the devil, he grew rapidly in popularity 
with the Negro teachers and in the con- 
fidence of the educational authorities of 
Virginia. 

The plan originated by Walker, of 
codperation between the Negroes and the 
state in securing new school houses and 
extended terms, has spread over the entire 
state with splendid results. Last year 
(1911) the Negroes of twenty Virginia 
counties raised $15,000 among themselves 
for lengthened school terms and permanent 
school improvements. A striking feature 
of Walker’s work outside his own county 
has been his organization of Negro School 
Improvement Leagues, of which he has 
twenty-four in Gloucester County, and 
some four hundred throughout the state. 
Their chief object is the beautifying of the 
school house and grounds and the raising 
of money for improvements. Walker him- 
self lays out each year’s work for the 
leagues, and helps them to carry it 
through. 

A natural result of this activity has been 
that his recommendation is constantly 
sought by the various county school 
superintendents in selecting Negro 
teachers. As his recommendations vir- 
tually mean appointment, Walker is pretty 
close to being a benevolent despot in 
Negro educational affairs in Virginia. 
Extremely religious, he insists upon every 
teacher carrying her religion into her daily 
life, visiting the homes of the pupils, aiding 
them in their house work where illness or 
necessity calls for it, and being in all ways 
an industrious aide in his struggle against 
the poverty, shiftlessness, and unmorality 
of his race. 

When a bank was established at Glouces- 
ter Courthouse a few years ago, Walker 
hailed its advent with delight, and urged 
his people to put their money in it. Im- 
provident by nature, the Negroes took 
even less kindly to this supervision of 
their personal affairs than anything since 
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the temperance campaign. Heedless of 
their sullen protests, Tom kept ever- 
lastingly at them. There was one woman 
in Gloucester County who had been teach- 
ing for many years, coming every month 
to the Courthouse and spending her salary 
on cheap trinkets and what Walker con- 
sidered unnecessary luxuries. One pay day 
Tom met her as she drove into the village. 

“Sistah,” he said, “would you-all be 
so kind as to lend me five dollahs fo’ a 
few days?” 

Surprised, but unable to refuse, “sistah”’ 
forked over the five. She went into the 
big general store, and Tom stepped into 
the little bank next door. He was wait- 
ing for the teacher when she came out. 
As-she started to drive away, he handed 
her a bank book, bearing her name and 
her five dollars deposit. 

“Ah hope you kin see yore way to make 
it ten dollars next month,” said the kindly 
dictator. It worked. The bank book 
became an object of pride, and her account 
now amounts to several hundred dollars. 

As a result, the Negroes of Gloucester 
County now have on deposit in one bank 
more than twenty-five thousand dollars 
and the amount is steadily increasing. It 
needs no insistence to prove that the 
revolution wrought by this little black man 
in Gloucester County has a direct and 
lucid bearing upon a great national 
problem. There is little that is novel 
in his plan. It is simply the Hampton 
idea forced by one man’s personality 
into practical application in a_ typical 
rural section of the South. 

The attitude of the white men of 
Gloucester County toward this slave- 
born Negro should form an interesting 
and illuminating chapter to many who 
have drawn their knowledge of Southern 
conditions from fiction rather than fact. 
Probably no county in the entire South 
is. more bound by tradition and _pro- 
vincialism than Gloucester, yet a few 
years ago he was elected a member of 
the Board of Supervisors of his county, by 
the votes of Southern born white Demo- 
crats, Walker himself being a Republican. 
The only plank in his platform was 
typical. The county steamboat landing 
was not paying. Walker investigated, and 
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concluded that the county should receive 
at least $1,200 per annum from it. The 
“white folks” didn’t care te interfere, 
but they elected Tom, and his first official 
act was to require an accounting of the 
income from the wharf. It proved to be 
$1,800, with very few charges against it, 
and with this and other economies that 
he introduced, he was able to reduce the 
county tax rate from forty to twenty- 
seven cents “during his first term.” 


His activities now centre about his ‘ 


educational work and his 150-acre farm. 
He drives one of the best teams in the 
county, not for show, but for efficiency; 
his home and farm buildings are substan- 
tial and adequate, but utterly lacking in 
pretentiousness. A few months ago he 
lost his wife, a Hampton graduate whom 
he met there thirty years ago. In her 
last illness color lines were forgotten in 
Gloucester, and white women vied with 
black in nursing and caring for her. 

It was dark when we left his home, 
where we had spent hours among his 
papers, confirming the extraordinary 
things we had heard and seen. As we 
walked up the country road, leading to the 
inn, his wife was mentioned. Walker 
tried hard to control his emotion, but the 
loss was too great, and with the tears 
streaming down his black cheeks, he said: 


“Ah couldn’t have done the work with- f * 
She read all de books an’ maga- 


out her. 
zines an’ papers she could get, and made 
clippin’s fo’ me. When Ah come in tired 
at night, she had been thinkin’ all day, 


an’ had new plans and ideas fo’ me tof 
Yes, suh, she was mos’ gen- J 
She knew what f 
Ah was workin’ at, an’ ef evah Ah got f 


work out. 
erally always right, too. 


weak, she kept me at my purpose.” 
Poor fellow! 
and we parted in silence. 


Peace and a new prosperity have found { 
this historic section of tidewater Virginia. § 


Sixty Hampton men and women are 
working and teaching among the Negroes 
there. Schools, real and adequate, for 
black and white, have replaced the dilapi- 
dated makeshifts of the past. Drunken- 
ness and. crime are practically unknown, 
and Tom Walker has the devil licked to 3 
frazzle in Gloucester County. 


He couldn’t say any more } 
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THE MARCH OF THE CITIES 


A CHAMBER OF COMMERCE THAT LENDS ITS CREDIT TO SMALL MANUFACTURERS 


ELIEVING that industrial con- 
ditions are most stable, and 
consequently general prosperity 
most likely to continue un- 
shaken through periods of busi- 

ness depression, in that city which has 
the largest proportion of small growing 
manufacturing establishments, the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce a year ago author- 
ized its committee on industrial develop- 
ment to devise and put into operation some 
effective plan whereby such small busi- 
ness concerns could be encouraged and 
assisted. 

The plan worked out by the committee, 
which has now been in operation for 
several months, was the simple one of 
organizing an investment company which 
should lend its credit to such manufacturers 
as were not able, in the ordinary course of 
banking business, to obtain credit in sums 
sufficient to enable them to continue or 
enlarge their scope of operations. In 
Boston, as in most cities in the Eastern 
United States, the small business man 
without influential financial connection 
is at a great disadvantage in the money 
market. Such attributes as character, 
manufacturing and business ability, and 
experience, even when coupled with a 
moderate amount of capital and a reason- 
able degree of proved success, do not weigh 
as heavily as assets as they do farther West, 
in Canada, or in Europe. 

Practically a sub-committee of the 
parent organization, the “Industrial De- 
velopment Company of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce,” has no capital 
stock, but instead has a “ Fund of Guaran- 
teed Credit’? amounting to $500,000, sub- 
scribed by individual members, who under- 
write the company’s obligations within 
specified limits, no subscriber being liable 
for more than the amount of his personal 
underwriting, or its proportion of the total 
liabilities. In the few months that it has 
been in operation it has given financial aid 
to eleven industries, some of them already 





established concerns but for one reason or 
another outside the field of banking credit, 
and some of them new establishments 
organized by Boston enterprise. Included 
in the list are manufacturers of Sheffield 
plate, women’s clothing, automobile ac- 
cessories, hats, nautical instruments, gaso- 
lene engines, confectionery, boots and 
shoes, and lace goods. They are all 
typical of the class which the Chamber of 
Commerce is trying to serve — small 
manufacturers whose business is done 
mainly in lofts, but whose output, man- 
agement, and prospects seemed to justify 
loans of from $1,000 to $15,000. 

The method of providing funds, in most 
cases as additional working capital to 
enable the borrower to buy on the most 
favorable terms, was the endorsement by 
the Industrial Development Company of 
the borrowers’ notes, which then became 
acceptable for discount at any bank. A 
small commission was charged for the 
service, to pay the salary of the secretary 
and other necessary expenses. By this 
plan, the borrowers are brought into direct 
contact with the banks, under conditions 
calculated to attract the attention of the 
bankers favorably and so to hasten the 
time when, having increased their business 
and output through judicious use of the 
borrowed funds, they may establish bank 
credit on their own accounts. 

The education of the banks and bankers 
of Boston in the direction of a more favor- 
able attitude toward local enterprises is, 
indeed, one of the avowed objects of the 
Chamber of Commerce in establishing the 
Development Company. And its educa- 
tional efforts have already borne fruit, in 
one instance, at least. A large corporation, 
of much greater size than the enterprises 
contemplated in the original plan, applied 
to the Committee on Industrial Develop- 
ment for a much larger line of credit than 
the Committee had planned to extend to 
any one concern. Every bank to which the 
corporation had access had refused the 








loan. The Committee, which first re- 
ceives and passes on all applications for 
loans, regarded the application as one 
which the banks ought to accept without 
endorsement. The Loan and Executive 
Committees of the Industrial Develop- 
ment Company took the same view, and 
the committee members set out to induce 
some bank or banker to agree with them. 
They succeeded, the needy corporation got 
its funds without the Development Com- 
pany’s endorsement, several bankers got a 
chance to show their civic spirit, and a line 
of assistance to local business not originally 
contemplated was opened to the Chamber 
of Commerce. 

At present all the industries to which 
loans have been made employ only a few 
hundred people and their total product is 
comparatively small. Each of them is 
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capable, however, of expansion under 
proper management, some of them to an 
indefinite extent. And it is probably safe 
to predict that none of them, nor of others 
that will be similarly aided, will ever 
yield to the lure of the “ booster’ who tries 
to induce them to move from Boston to 
some other town as soon as they grow big 
enough.to make them worth having. 

What Mr. George Howland Cox, Chair- 
man of the Committee on Industrial 
Development, and Mr. James J. Storrow, 
President of the Industrial Development 
Company, and their public-spirited asso- 
ciates are trying to do is to prove to 
Boston investors that there is an opportu- 
nity for safe industrial investment in their 
home city, and thus eventually to make 
Boston the best of all cities for the small 
manufacturer. 


FORWARD TO THE LAND 


HOW TO GET SETTLERS IF YOU REALLY WANT THEM —A SUBSTITUTE FOR 
THE “‘LAND BOOMER’’— TRY IT. 


HIS letter has been received by 
the WorLp’s Work from a 
citizen of Arkansas: 


Did you know that Arkansas an- 

nually ships more peaches than any 

other state in the union? Did you know that 

these peaches command the best prices in the 

Eastern markets? Did you know that the Ar- 

kansas peachcrop is this year the biggest in the 

history of the state? Did you know that the 

total peach shipments in the Ozark region will 
run close to ten thousand cars this year? 

“Did you know that Arkansas apples have 
taken prizes wherever they have been exhibited? 
Did you know that the prospects for an unpre- 
cedented apple crop in the Ozark region are 
remarkably good? Did you know that, for 
many years past, Arkansas melons have been 
sold by commission merchants under the name 
of ‘Rocky Ford,’ because of the fame of the 
latter name? Did you know that Arkansas 
fruit growers are just beginning to realize the 
immense fortune which is theirs? and that they 
are working out a co6perative organization for 
the scientific marketing of their crops, a mar- 
keting which will result in the elimination of 
many middlemen? 


The editorials and other articles in The 
Wor p’s Work bear evidence that your staff 
is unusually well-informed (and | say this in all 
sincerity), but it would not surprise me if you 
had to answer “No” to every question in the 
preceding paragraphs — indeed it would sur- 
prise me greatly were you to answer otherwise, 
for few people, even including those of our own 
state, are aware of the extent of our resources. 
Arkansas, and the people of the Ozark region 
generally, are on the eve of a great Agricultural 
Awakening. They are in the infancy of their 
development along these lines. The wonderful 
achievements of their past and present are 
merely precursors, heralds of the immense 
possibilities of the future, and this fact is be- 
ginning to dawn on them. But the world out- 
side knows nothing of these things. Arkansas 
is still, in the minds of many, a good place to be 
“from”. 

Your Forward-to-the-Land department is 
one of your most interesting and, I believe, 
influential features, but I see little mention of 
Arkansas in your columns. On the other hand, 
I was pained to note in your last issue the in- 
quiry of a young man who wanted to know 
whether or not he should take $1,500 and go to 
Arizona to live on a Government claim. The 
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magazines of this country have not treated that 
young man and his thousands of brothers right 
in this matter or he would not have asked 
that question. 

That same young fellow could come to this 
state and could buy real land for less money per 
acre than the Arizona land would cost him, he 
could build his house from timber secured on 
the land, he would have no worry about water 
rights or quarrels with his neighbor about the 
amount of water the latter had a right to use, 
could conduct his operations under the free 
direction of a scientific farm demonstrator, and, 
if he chose to do so, could quit within a few 
years with a bank account and with a farm 
readily salable for several times the purchase 
price. Inthe meantime he would have had the 
advantage and comfort of an equable climate 
and a proximity to good markets. Another ques- 
tion, did you know that Arkansas had more farm 
demonstrators than any other state in the union? 

Now I want to tell the world through your 
magazine about such things as I have mentioned 
to you. I would therefore appreciate it if you 
would advise me as to whether or not you 
would consider such an article. 

Do not misunderstand me. I do not want 
you to give Arkansas a lot of free advertising. 
I do not want to write a “booster” article filled 
with exaggerated statements. I want to go 
with the men to their work in the fields, to 
watch them harvesting their crops, to examine 
the records of the railroads and those of the 
fruit growers’ associations, to carry a tape- 
line and a kodak to verify my observations, and 
to take along a knowledge of men gained 
through several years of travel and news- 
paper reporting. I want to see what these 
people actually are-doing and then I want to 
tell the world not what I think, not what others 
think, but to tell them what I have seen and 
proved right on the spot. 


Good! The Wor.tp’s Work will wel- 
come the article and it has no objection to 
giving Arkansas or any other Garden of 
Eden a “boost’’ — within the limits of the 
exact facts about the experience of men 
now on the land there. No general state- 
ments, please, but facts about the success 
of particular men. . 

In the light of such opportunities as this 
correspondent mentions, why is it that men 
are not flocking to Arkansas? Simply 
because they do not know how to get such 
exact information. If the State of Arkan- 
Sas, or any county in Arkansas, or any 
group of reputable, public-spirited men 
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would undertake to answer such questions 
as these, they would soon have a large 
correspondence and many visitors: 

Where can I see a farm of 100 or 200 or 
300 acres and find out what clear profits 
the neighbors have made on similar land 
for the last five years? Can I meet and 
talk with those neighbors? Can | buy the 
land for the same price that one of these 
neighbors might buy it? and directly from 
the owner? Who will treat me as if | were 
one of the neighborhood and answer all my 
questions frankly and not as a man from 
a distance who has a little money to invest? 

Talk about great peach crops and apple 
crops and the boundless possibilities of 
Arkansas is all very well, but how does it 
help me, who have no money to waste in 
travel, to finda home there? If | go there 
and succeed | shall add something to the 
neighborhood. Now will any particular 
neighborhocd that you know give me such 
frank and full information as to enable me 
to feel at home there at once? 

How would it do to organize neighbor- 
hoods to do this service? 

Or am | to trust only to a real estate 
agent? He may be an honest man, but 
he may not be; and at best, he has a per- 
sonal financial reason for putting the best 
foot forward. 

Come down from the high-heaven of 
“more peaches than any other state,” and 
“ten thousand cars a year.”” Newport 
has more diamonds than any other sum- 
mer resort, but I should hardly acquire any 
if | went there. Make a way to give men 
trustworthy and friendly information 
about individual experiences or particular 
farms and orchards. Then you'll get all 
the men you.need in Arkansas. 


Publish an advertisement of this sort: 


We, John Doe, Richard Roe, and William 
Hoe, are peach farmers in Blank county, 
Arkansas. Our post office is R. F. D. No. 2, 
Peachborough. From our orchards we have 
made an average net cash profit during the last 
five years of more than 8 per cent. on our total 
outlay for land, clearing, stock, maintenance 
etc.; and we have, besides, made the usual food 
crops for man and beast. Our farms are not 
mortgaged: There are good schools for our 
children and we have friendly neighbors. 
Five years ago good land (uncleared) sold here 
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for ten dollars an acre. It now sells for twenty- 
five dollars. There is land for sale which we 
should like to see cultivated, because every 
planted acre adds to the value of every other 
planted acre. We will help any well-intro- 
duced man to all the facts and tell him what we 
think any given tract of land is worth, and we 
will welcome him as a neighbor, and help him 
to get settled among us. Joun Doe, 
RICHARD Roe, 
WILLIAM Hoe. 


Such an advertisement or announce- 
ment would sound very silly to the pro- 
fessional “booster.”” It is very simple. 
But it has this merit: it would bring good 


settlers to any neighborhood. And states 
and counties and neighborhoods that 
really want good settlers will do some 
such thing and not leave them to be done 
by “boomers.” 

After all, one of the hardest things to 
find in the world is a good farm in a good 
neighborhood at a fair price. Yet there 
are thousands of such farms in thousands 
of such neighborhoods. 

The business needs organization on the 
basis of truth and friendliness and help- 
fulness. It’s a social service that is 
needed, not a bargain-making business. 


THE MAN WHO WANTS FARMERS 


ND this letter comes from a 
very earnest man at the other 
end of the question. He has 
land and he wants men to 
work it: 


I am very much interested, personally, in 
your “Forward to the Land Movement.” | 
note you say a good deal in your editorial pages 
about the city man getting out in the country, 
but do not say anything about the man who 
owns land and who is trying to get the city man 
to goon it andfarmit. There are thousands of 
men, situated like myself, who own tracts of 
land of 1,000 acres or more, who are trying to 
get people to farm the land on a commission 
basis. The city man, or the man who thinks 
he would like to live in the country, does not 
seem to have the nerve to tackle the farming 
proposition on a share basis. The Government, 
] think, is helping out a great deal by installing 
information bureaus and sending lecturers 
around over the country instructing the new 
men on the farms as to the results. 

The main reason, however, that so many 
thousands of acres of rich and fertile land are 
lying idle is because city people have been 
induced to purchase it for speculation, and then 
cannot secure tenants for the land. Can you 
answer that side of the question, telling us why 
we cannot get more people to go on the land 
and cultivate it? There are plenty of people 


who want to buy land, but so few of them want 
to do the real work. 

I own some 1,000 acres of high grade land 
which | would like to rent out or put out on 
share basis with good men or else give them a 
share of the profits on the advance in value. 


Probably one reason why you find it 
hard to get men to accept your offer is that 
they do not believe you. If you will say 
over your own signature that you will 
supply land and supply capital to work it 
to men who can give bonds and references 
and satisfactory reports of themselves, you 
will find them. But if, asa land company 
or as a real-estate agent, you look for them, 
few such men will believe what you say. 

There are as honest dealers in land, of 
course, as in anything else; but the pro- 
moters of schemes have so long held the 
land stage, that personal touch is now 
necessary to inspire confidence. 

Make public a definite proposition over 
your own signature and tell in detail the per- 
sonal experience of men in the same region. 
Make some such announcement as this: 


I have good farm land on which I want good 
farmers. It is situated at—————, on the 
railroad. Land like it in the same 
neighborhood has during the last five years 
yielded a net cash profit of $— per acre. The 
crops grown are I will advance money 
for stock and equipment and expenses to men 
who can give satisfactory references and bonds; 
and I will give them [here name the share! of the 
crop]; and I will give them an option to buy the 
land at any time within—years at $— per acre. 


You'll find your men. Then put a good 
general manager over them, and you will 
soon have your 1,000 acres in bloom — 
unless its location is for some reason 
disadvantageous. 
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ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ABOUT FARM LANDS 


44.—Q. What is your opinion of the many 
opportunities one reads of for investment in 
orchard enterprises? In most cases the com- 
pany offers to manage the proposition, plant- 
ing and caring for the trees until they begin 
to yield, the shareholders to receive a per- 
centage of the returns. 

A. Every enterprise of this kind should be 
studied separately for its agricultural prac- 


ticability and for its financial standing. Its 


agricultural value is based on the location, 
soil, climate, available markets, roads, varieties 
planted, labor employed, care given, etc., as 
in all farm ventures. It can be measured ac- 
curately only by examination by a practical 
expert as well as a scientist. 

Financially, these propositions are not invest- 
ments but speculations. The reputation of the 
directors and backers is important, but no 
orchard or farm can prove its ability to pay 
dividends until crops are marketable — and 
with an orchard this means six years at least. 
The shareholder has no voice in the manage- 
ment at its most important stage. The com- 
pany cannot vouch for weather conditions, 
market demands, etc., and so can hardly be 
held accountable even if the proposition fails. 
Such schemes are not for the man who wants 
to become a farmer, or who wants a conservative 
investment, but for the business man who is 
willing to speculate. 


45.—Q. I want a place in the Berkshires 
at an elevation of at least 1,500 feet for chicken 
and vegetable raising. Is the section adapted 
to that kind of business? 

A. Poultry and vegetables can be raised 
almost anywhere in the United States, and 
they are wanted wherever people are. If 
you are near a thriving town or can reach one 
promptly by railroad; if you offer first-class 
goods, work up a trade with regular customers, 
and treat them well, you will dispose of your 
produce at a good price in the Berkshires or 
elsewhere. 


46.—Q. Where can I get information as 
to the agricultural prospects of Porto Rico? 

A. L.H. Bailey’s “Cyclopedia of American 
Agriculture” and T. F. Hunt’s “‘ How to Choose 
a Farm.” The Bureau of Soils, Washington, 
D.C., will send you, upon request, a soil survey, 
“From Aricebo to Ponce,” made in 1902; the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 


D. C., can supply a list of all other Government 
publications on the subject; and Director D. 
W. May of the Agricultural Experiment Station 
at Mayaguez can give you detailed, first-hand 
information. 


47-— Q. What can you tell me about the 
Bitter Root Valley, Montana, for apple 
growing? 

A. The soil is excellent, the climate con- 
genial, the shipping facilities good, and the re- 
putation of the region for the production of 
high class fruit already attained. The rainfall, 
however, averages only about eleven inches, 
making irrigation essential. Now, irrigation 
is one of the most complex phases of all Ameri- 
can agriculture. The ownership of water in 
many sections is as yet unsettled and com- 
plicated litigations are common. In locating 
in this section, therefore, one should not oniy 
choose good land but also make sure of a sui- 
ficient supply of water, and of an unquestioned 
legal right to its use. 


48.— Q. In what parts of the country will I 
find rice growing most profitable? What 
special conditions does the crop call for? What 


is an average value of the yield per acre. 

A. The five states leading in production in 
1911, with their yields, were: Louisiana, 
11,690,000 bushels, averaging 31 bushels an 
acre; Texas, 8,174,000 bushels, average 34 
bushels; Arkansas, 2,792,000 bushels, average 
39 bushels; South Carolina, 117,000 bushels, 
average 11 bushels; and Mississippi, 76,0co 
bushels, average 36 bushels an acre. 

Rice requires an abundance of fresh water, 
the ability to supply it to the land economically 
in large quantities, and to rapidly drain it off 
when necessary. The soil must be of a type 
that will become solid enough for the passage 
of men and horses fairly soon after being 
drained, without baking hard. Three general 
types are used — the fresh water marsh lands 
of the southeastern states,the alluvial soils along 
the Mississippi, and the flat low prairies of 
Texas and western Louisiana. In 1911 the 
average yield for the United States was 32 
bushels an acre; the average value was 79 cents 
a bushel; the average value per acre was there- 
fore, roughly, $25 gross. 


49.—Q. Can you give me any facts about 
Ware County, Georgia, bearing on its adapta- 
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tion to farming and on its general rural con- 
ditions? 

A. Its elevation is about 210 feet;: its 
annual rainfall is about 44 inches; the average 
annual temperature is 67 degrees, the highest 
recorded, 107 degrees and the lowest, 4 degrees. 
The average dates of the first and last killing 
frosts are November 16th and March 11th 
although the extremes are October 28th and, 
April 15th. Ware County is in the heart of the 
so-called Sea Island cotton belt in which the 
greatest commercial watermelon raising in- 
dustry of the state is found. The typical 
soil is a light gray loam underlaid with a yellow 
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and the black 211. The number of farms, now 
924, has increased by 250 in the last ten years. 
Of these 629 are operated by owners — 587 
white and 52 black, and 283 are operated by 
tenants — 224 white and 59 black. The aver- 
age value per farm is $1,875; 552 owners 
are free from mortgage debt and 84 are en- 
cumbered. 


50.—Q. Witha little knowledge of farming, 
a scientific college education, a two years’ 
course in an agricultural college, and about 
$3,000, three courses would seem to be open to 
me: (i) intensive general farming on a medium 








NEW ENGLAND GENERAL 
FARMING 


MARKET GARDENING 


VIRGIN LAND FARMING 


NEAR A CITY IN THE SOUTH 





Capital Needed} Moderate Large 


Small 


Skill Needed 
Kind of Work 


Life 


Returns 


Risk 


Management 
Needed 


Labor needed 


Importance of 





Moderate 


Varied, hard manual labor, 
chiefly from March to De- 
cember 

Free, independent, rural 


Limited cash; good. living, 
moderate profits depending 
on industry and quality of 
farm 


low returns probable, great 
loss or privation very im- 
probable 


Building up of poor soil; mod- 
ern, constructive, system- 
atic farming 


With adequate machinery, 
few hands, the year round 


Considerable 





Great; expert knowledge 
Intensive, detailed, exact- 
ing, all seasons 


Confined, all advantages and 
disadvantages of proximity 
to a large city 


All cash, prompt and if suc- 
cess comes, large 


Considerable; all eggs in one 
basket; perishable crops 


Highly developed business 
judgment and the study of 
markets 


Much hand labor summer 
and (indoors) winter 


Great; heaviest part of in- 





Little at first; later moderate 


Land clearing, then general 
farming; a long working 
season 

Pioneering; rough but healthy 
and free 


A good living; fairly certain 
profits from some main 
money crop 


Almost nil; natural increase in 
land valye permits selling 
out at any time with little 
or no loss 


Maintaining natural fertility; 
choosing the right crops, 
solving the labor problem 


Unskilled at first; later fewer 
hands, more machinery the 
year round 


Relatively slight 





Buildings vestmient 
A SOLUTION OF THE FARM PROBLEM FOR A TRAINED MAN WITH SMALL CAPITAL 
sand. Its adaptation for general farming is sized farm in New England or New York, (ii) 


roughly indicated by the following acreages in 
1910 of the more important crops: corn, 12,000; 
cotton, 4,000; sweet potatoes, 700; and oats, 
1,031. Truck crops will of course thrive, 
especially if commercial fertilizers and man- 
ure are used generously; the best chances 
for this type of farming are near the larger 
towns. 

The average value of the land is $5.85, but it 
ranges from $4 to $125 according to condition 
and location. Of the county’s population 


of 22,957, the white farmers number 2,811 


specialized truck or poultry farming on a little, 
high-priced land near a city, (iii) general ex- 
tensive farming on cheap, virgin land in the 
South or Southeast. What do you suggest? 
A. The accompanying tabulation contains 
facts on which you can base your own choice. 
Of course there are exceptions to these con- 
ditions everywhere. In the South there are 
also cheap cleared lands awaiting simply good 
farming; and in the North cheap farms that 
need reclaiming from the wilderness or the re 


ults of neglect. 
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LETIensS tO THE EDITOR 


ANOTHER CORRESPONDENT ON 


“WHATS THE MATTER WITH THE MINISTRY?” 


— A GOOD WORD FOR HAYTI — THE CONSTITUTION 
AND FREE FACTORY ZONES 


To THE EpITor: 

During the Civil War I used to hear com- 
plaints from the Army. The pay was often in 
arrears and always inadequate. The hard- 
ships were great. The food was sometimes 
bad, and often insufficient. Every ignoramus 
felt a call to criticise, and his criticisms were 
generally unjust and unreasonable. 

There were sometimes cabals even among 
“chits of girls” that resulted in a transfer from 
one post to another. And money for hospital 
supplies and nurses was raised by “Sanitary” 
Fairs, at which also there were raffles, and a 
thousand devices to get money. After a while 
volunteers failed and a draft became necessary. 
And many an officer’s son cried, ‘‘No army for 
me.” Yet for all this we fought the war 
through and we won. There were officers who 
lost heart and resigned, and men who wrote 
articles for the magazines, showing that the 
Union cause never could win. But all the same 
we fought on and now the South is as well 
pleased with our victory as the North. 

All this is the experience of the Christian 
Church. This is, as Matthew Arnold says, 
‘‘a society for the promotion of righteousness.” 
Its first ministers hungered and thirsted and 
were naked; and, being reviled, they blessed; 
being persecuted, they endured. St. Paul 
made tents and earned his living with the 
labor of his own hands, so as not to be 
chargeable to his disciples. Behold the re- 
sult. The world is transformed by their 
teaching. There is still much evil to fight. 
The war is by no means over. But the world 
is a thousand times more humane than it 
was twenty centuries ago. Women are hon- 
ored, children are educated and cared for, 
even the dumb beasts are regarded with 
kindness. Wars are less frequent and far less 
cruel, 

Having gone thus far, we shall not stop. 
The Church is still a soul-saving institution. 
Millions of souls in every land prove that. It 
is not true that ministers “‘go to any length 
of perfidy and dishonesty to secure members.” 
| have been a church member for more than 
sixty years — connected with churches in city 
and country, from Trinity Church, New York, 
Which is the largest, to a little country church 


with twenty members, and I have never known 
such an instance. I do not deny that some 
unworthy men have done it. A _ minister 
murdered a girl last year, and was indicted, 
pleaded guilty, and was electrocuted. But 
such instances are exceptional. It is as unfair 
to judge the church by them as it would be to 
judge Washington’s Army by Benedict Arnold, 
or the Apostles ty Judas. 

Notwithstanding such defections the Christ- 
ian Churck goes on with its good work. Its 
membership in this country increases more 
rapidly than the population. The population 
of the United States increased 32 per cent. 
between 1890 and 1906. The number of church 
members during the same period increased 60 
per cent. The various religious bodies are 
becoming more alike in their service and more 
brotherly in their conduct. The great Protest- 
ant religious orders (for they may fairly be 
called that), the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation and the Salvation Army, have their 
branches in every nation. 

What citizen of Boston counted for more 
than Phillips Brooks? What New Yorker 
had the influence of Bishop Potter? Where 
in Minnesota or Dakota were the citizens 
whose voices were listened to with more regard 
than Bishops Whipple and Hare? I speak of 
men from one religious body because | knew 
them personally. But ministers of power 
and influence might equally be named from all 
the churches. 

May I add one leaf from my own experience? 
I was for sixteen years Chairman of the Exe- 
cutive Committee of the New York Civil 
Service Reform Association. For as many, | 
was active in the Reform Club in the cause of 
tariff reform and sound money. I found that 
the “‘most fearless and aggressive leaders for 
moral and spiritual betterment” were members 
of Christian churches. Many of them were 
ministers of religious bodies. The first presi- 
dent of the New York Civil Service Reform 
Association was a Unitarian Minister, Henry 
W. Bellows. The most eloquent free trade 
advocate was a Congregational Minister, 
Henry Ward Beecher. The spirit of enthusiasm 
and self devotion that animated these men still 
lives in the churches. For the young man who 
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is fired by that spirit, there is no nobler call- 
ing than the Christian Ministry. 

There are two kinds of men who ought not 
to undertake this work. One is the lover of 
wealth and luxury. To him the church offers 
no attractions. The other is the cold-blooded, 
pessimistic man, who is critical of faults and 
has no hope of correcting them. To him the 
ministry isa burden. But for the lover of God 
and man, who feels that the forces of righteous- 
ness are mighty and is glad to work with them 
in spite of difficulties and discouragements, there 
is no vocation that offers such opportunities 
of usefulness. 

New York City. 

WHERE BLACK RULES WHITE 
To THE EpiTor: 

In the WorLp’s Work for July appears an 
article by Mr. William Bayard Hale, entitled 
“The Crisis in Central America,” setting forth 
certain impressions gained while travelling in 
some of the Latin American countries during 
the early spring. 

Mr. Hale was a member of the p=rty headed 
by the Hon. Philander Chase Knox, who was 
dispatched by President Taft to the countries 
bordering on the Caribbean Sea with a message 
of good will from the United States Govern- 
ment. I had the privilege of conversing with 


Everett P. WHEELER. 


one of that party who rubbed elbows with the 
natives of every country at which the American 


cruiser dropped anchor. He is a careful ob- 
server and in a position to pass upon the ac- 
curacy and fairness of Mr. Hale’s deductions. 
When asked about the articles referred to, he 
said: 

“Mr.. Hale is to be congratulated upon the 
clearness and fairness of the major portion of 
his narrative. With one exception he has 
vindicated his enviable reputation in these 
regards. Unfortunately, this exception has to 
do with the one country whose position in the 
family of nations could least afford misrepre- 
sentation, even by. innuendo and, in the present 
case, it is putting it mildly to say the picture 
has been overdrawn. The author disposes of 
the troubled countries of Central America with 
some praise and a measure of gentle criticism, 
even sparing that darkest of the group — 
Nicaragua — the venom of his pen. Perhaps 
it was this severe strain upon his conscience 
which drove him to revel in such a tirade of 
superlatives against Hayti. Europe, and Asia, 
and Africa, and Australia, and the islands of 
the sea may have no towns whose lack of pro- 
gress can be compared with that of Port au 
Prince; upon this | am not informed, but 
surely the man whose footprints are not yet 
cold in Central America has a convenient 


memory when he styles this Haytian capi: 
‘the filthiest, most dilapidated, most horr: 
town in the world.’ Without a tax upon . 
imagination or a perversion of the truth, N’ 
Hale could have painted a kindlier picture 
his fellow creatures in the island of Hayti.” 
This statement, coming from a member 
the party of which Mr. Hale was a part, ler 
different color to conditions in that Island '» 
public. The very extravagance of the author’s 
language robs his statement as to Hayti of 
much of its force. From different sources | am 
informed there are many evidences of improve- 
ment in Port au Prince, Mr. Hale ‘himself 
having said that since his last visit there are 
noticeable evidences of progress. I am indeed 
hopeful that the Island Republic will soon ta 


her place among the foremost of the “Lati;,~ 


countries. 
Washington D. C. E. E. Ricks. 


WHY NOT A FEW FREE PORTS? 


To THE EpiTor: 

Having read with much interest your edit- 
orial, “Why not a Few Free Ports?” proposing 
the establishing of zones in which foreign 
materials could be brought, under bond to be 
manufactured by American workmen into 
products for export, I would like to say that, 
in my opinion, the plan is one that would add 
much to the prosperity of the country. 

But what about the Constitution? Here are 
two sentences from that document which 
knock your scheme in the head: 

“All duties, imposts, and excises shall be uni- 
form throughout the United States.” — Cons. 
U.S., Art I, § VIII, ¥ 1. 

“No preference shall be given by any regula- 
tion of commerce or revenue to the ports of one 
State over those of another.” — §. 1X. © 6. 

On the face, these provisions seem just. Yet 
a very little reflection will show that they really 


the country. 
might be so written that free manufacturing 
zones could be provided for in every state. 
Everybody knows, however, that they would 
naturally be located on tide-water, at points to 
which foreign materials could easily and cheaply 
be brought. Surely Indiana should not be- 
grudge Maryland the advantages of its situa 
tion on the salt water, any more than Marylanc 
should deny the inland state the use of tl 
natural gas with which Nature has provided h 
The Constitution cannot put an inland st 
on the seashore and give it ports, but it sce 
that it can deprive a state with a shore a 
with ports of some, at least, of the advantz 
which Nature has given her. 
»~ St. Louis. R. G. YARNAL 


It is possible that legislation } 
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